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(OrtS FROM SHIAWASSEE COUN- 
TY. 





While in attendance at the Vernon 
1eep-Breeders’ meeting recently, we had 


fam opportunity of looking over some of 
he stock i n the vicinity of Vernon, Cor- 


mna and Owosso, in company with some 


Sef the enterprising farmers of those neigh- 


rhoods, such as J. W. Hibbard, H. M. 
lney, F.G. Bailey, J. E. Gilmour and 


. Hibbard. The weather was cold enough 
Seo make a rousing fire very enticing, and 
hen it was encountered during the trip it 


as difficult to leave it. At H. M. Olney’s 
e found a good flock of high grade Me- 
nos and the foundation of a flock of 
.0roughbreds. He has 10 ewes of At- 

0d blood, three of them of Ellsworth 
reeding. Heis using Geo. W. Stuart’s 
Jueen Ram. His son is the sheep man of 
he family, Mr. Olney having a liking for 
fine horse. He is also feeding some 
eers, Which he does every year. 

At F. G. Bailey’s we found a large flock 
t sheep, he having purchased the Keeney 
ock all of Atwood blood, and added them 
) what he formerly had. In breeding 

ey are all that could be wished, but 
ere in poor shape when Mr. Bailey first 
urchased them. He is putting’them into 
ood shape and will have a valuable flock. 
His others come from the flock of George 

7. Stuart. 

Directly across from Mr. Bailey’s is the 
arm of Mr. Lewis, who is breeding Berk- 
hires, his stock coming from Mr. A. Bur- 
ee, of Philadelphia. Hehad a fine brood 
yw and some good young pigs from her 

From here a visit was made to the farms 
f Mr. B. Ellis, Mr. Fred Johnson, and 
fr. Perry Brown. All these gentlemen 
ere away, but we had a look at their 
ocks all the same, and they had themin 
ood shape—the low price of woo) not 
preventing them from giving attention to 
heir flocks. Some of the young stock 
e saw on those farms will be heard of at 
hearing time if they are taken out. The 

erino is getting a strong grip in this 
ection, and there will be some flocks 
ere that will not discredit Michigan 
reeders. 


The next farm visited was that of the 
ook Bros., where we should have been 
leased to have met the Professor. Here 

e found a herd of Shorthorns of more 
han ordinary merit. The grand old bull 
Vaterloo Duke 34072, purchased at the 
ple of W. & A. McPherson, of Howell, is 
Doking in splendid shape, as was also the 
ow Waterloo 39th. Waterloo Duke seems 
ood for some years service, and we expect 
D see some good stock from him yet. 

here are some excellent cows in this 
erd, and the young things are coming 
orward in good shape. A young calf, 
nly a few weeks old, deep red in color, 
yas unanimously voted the best calf met 
vith. It looked as if J. W. Hibbard 
vould “‘ freeze” to it before we could get 
bim away. 

Then the party drove to the Hibbard 
homestead in Bennington, and put up for 
he night. It proved to be a very judici- 
bus selection. In the morning the stock 
bn this farm was looked over. There isa 
arge flock of thoroughbred Merinos kept, 
vhich were first looked over. The old 
ttock ram Major 618, sired by Centennial 
04, has proved a fine stock ram, and he 
8 still in good shape. The young ram 
purchased last season from A. A. Wood 
bf Saline, is a stylish sheep, and should 
make a good cross on the stock of Major. 

he flock is largely of F. & L. E. Moore 
nd E. N. Bissell stock. The breeding 
lock is doing well, and shows good man- 
gement. There are some really fine 
yearling and ewe lambs in it. One of the 
pioneer herds of Shorthorns in this coun- 
Y was started on this farm, and 
has been gradually increased in numbers 

8 time went on. The breeding cows of 
he herd have been referred to by our 
correspondent ‘‘C.,” who gave notes of 
heir breeding at the time. We can sub- 
ptantiate all he said in regard to their in- 


ltry Yard.—How Our Fowls are Fed— 
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dividual merits. Mr. C. Hibbard, who 
started the herd, began first by grading 
up his stock with good bulls, and actual 
experience with this graded stock, both as 
feeders and dairy cattle, has made him a 
firm friend of the red, white and roan. 
He thinks too much attention is paid to 
pedigree of late years at the expense of 
individual merit, and he has a sharp eye 
for a weakness or a fault in an animal. 
The stock bull, Wiley Oxford 3d 34111, so 
long at the head of this herd, has been 
fattened off, and made one of the hand 
somest carcasses of beef ever seen in 
Owosso, weighing before slaughtering 
over 2,600 lbs. He has been succeeded by 
a bull bred by H. H. Hinds of Stan- 
ton, sired by Clarence 438098, a son of the 
noted 4th Duke of Clarence, and out of a 
Lady Knightley cow. He isa rich roan 
in color, and a large animal for his age. 
He is straight top and bottom, good head, 
good brisket, a little faulty behind the 
shoulder, but that will fill up with a little 
more age, as he is yet very young and 
growing fast. His flank and loin are all 
right, and his hindquarters weil filled out. 
He has plenty of style, acd when fully 
developed will be a very fine animal. He 
is an excellent handler, and-we think J. 
W. Hibbard, who selected him, will have 
no cause to regret his choice. The Hib- 
bard farm has also a fine herd of Berk- 
shires on it, and at State, County, and 
District Fairs have showed themselves 
worthy to compete with the bestin the 
State. They have enjoyed an excellent 
trade, and the trouble has been to breed 
stock fast enough to supply their custom- 
ers. There is a grand flock of grade sheep 
here, the ewes great big ones, square 
built, carrying a beautiful staple of long 
white wool. Mr. C: Hibbard said they 
were a flock he had selected some years 
ago and their increase. He had used 
thoroughbred rams of course, and is 
breeding some exceedingly fine sheep. 
When the history of this flock was hunt 
ed out it was traced direct to the old 
flocks of the Wood Brothers, of Saline, 
and undoubtedly pure bred. The Messrs. 
Hibbard have a young man in charge of 
their stock who is going to make a breed- 
er, or we mistake the signs. He is thor- 
ougbly interested in stock, careful and 
attentive. He is in a good place to learn, 
and the training he gets on this farm will 
be valuable to him as long as he lives. He 
1s adopting a course that would be of 
great benefit to many of the young men 
on the farms of this State. 

Near the Hibbard farm is that of the 
Rush Brothers, young men who have 
started at the bottom and are vigorously 
pushing their way to the front. They 
have some high grade Shorthorn cows 
bred by themselves from the bulls kept 
by the Messrs. Hibbard. They now have 
a good bull, bred at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, and we have no doubt a herd oi 
thoroughbreds will soon be kept upon this 
farm. 

The last visit was made to Mr. Arm 
strong, who makes a speciality of breeding 
and training Scotch collies. He has a 
large breeding kennel in which are dogs 
of high degree, and, as one of the party 
expressed it, they seemed to know as 
much as some men they had met. Mr. 
Armstrong enjoys a high reputation for 
his stock, and ships dogs into all the 
States and Territories where stock breed 
ing is followed. He has secured a large 
farm further out of town, and will short- 
ly change his location. 

The Owosso Breeding Stables were of 
course Visited, and the noted sires which 
have made them famous the world over, 
and we shall have something to say of 
them hereafter. 

———— 6 


FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 


OnonpDaGa, Feb. 8, 1886. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I noticed in your issue of Feb. 2d that 
B., of Dexter, was having trouble with foot 
rot in his sheep, and from past experience 
know that unless the disease is different 
from what it used to be he can cure it 
with blue vitriol, for I have done it anid 
can give reference to other men that have 
also. I should judge from B.’s method of 
applying he had not been thorough 
enough. My method of treatment is first 
to make a rack to hold your sheep some- 
thing similar tothe old fashioned saw 
horse used for sawing wood, only large 
enough so that after putting some boards 
in it will be iarge enough lay a sheep in 
on its back. Then naila strap on one 
side near the middle so it will pass over 
the sheep’s body just back of front legs, 
then with a hook or some other device on 
the other side to hold the other end of 
strap you have something that will holda 
sheep much easier and better than a man 
can possibly doit. Then steep or thor- 
oughly dissolve blue vitriol in soft water, 
put in a bottle, havea quill in the cork 
like a pepper-sauce bottle. Pare off all 
loose hoof and clean out (4s far as possible) 
all decayed matter from all sore feet, and 
appiy the vitriol to every foot in the flock, 
sore or not. Keep your pens dry and well 
jittered. By going over your flocks twice 
a week on the start, as the disease abates 
once a week will do until it is entirely 
cured. Have them cured in the spring be- 
fore being turned out to pasture, and I 
will guarantee they will stay so, at least 
such is my experience. SUBSCRIBER, 
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GIVE AND TAKE. 


Not long sinceI saw in a leading agri- 
cultural paper this expression: ‘‘ Of 
course a good crop takes more from the 
soil than a poor one.” I think here is a 
misapprehension of the relation which 
the soil sustains to the growing crop, and 
the statement is only a half truth which 
often stands for the true explanation of 
things. I don’t believe that a soil is like 
a cistern, into which every drop that is 
collected is only serviceable to be drawn 
out for use again, and that we draw out 
only what has dripped or been poured in. 
On the contrary, it is more as though we 
had built a cistern in which we place 
the essential requisites that shall produce 
water profusely only under the condi- 
tions of perfect preparation of materials. 
Not that when a barrel of water is drawn 
off another barrel must be put in, but the 
combination must be so perfect that two 
barrels of water will be generated with 
slight additionsto the combination with- 
in, where only the one barrel was the 
average yield under slight neglect. Good 
soil is a condition rather than a capacity; 
and we build it up to a point where it is 
susceptible to all the influences which tend 
to amaximum yield. We do not raise it 
up to the capacity of growing a large 
crop, which exhausts it and causes it to 
drop back agaia te the point from which 
we beganto build. This is nearer the 
truth witha thin soil. The owner is too 
eager to begin the work of spoliation, and 
it is akin to the efforts of that valorous 
king who ‘‘ marched up the hill, and then 
marched down again.” {t is only fair to 
presume that a maximum crop is only the 
normal effort of the plant to reproduce 
itself when the conditions are perfect for 
its development. It needs less effort to 
sustain a soil that has reached the condi- 
tion of 40 bushels of wheat to the acre, 
than the one which is strained up to 20. 
If the assertion at the heading of this 
article is true, then the 40 bushel capacity 
soil must be reduced by the growth of 
such a crop to an equilibrium with the 
20 bushel capacity before that crop is 
taken off, which would not be true. The 
40 bushel condition presupposes that all 
the wants of the plant are met—that na- 
ture’s fertilizers, which are eager to mingle 
with the soil, have been brought into com- 
munion with each other by a proper man- 
ipulation and mixture of mold and earth, 
and a union of their forces has resulted 
ina maximumcrop. A soil devoid of 
vegetable matter withdrawn by too fre- 
quent cropping can never be brought to a 
condition of fermentation, and without 
this the best results can never be obtained. 
A soil in what is called good condition, 
is continually adding to itself those ele- 
ments which are necessary for the pro- 
duction of good crops of grain, and it is 
only necessary to sustain this condition 
in order that the soil may engender and 
renew its forces for another effort. Tha 
nitre beds of Germany are an extreme 
illustration of the chemical action con 
stantly going on in good soil, and the 
leaving therein of one of the most power- 
ful elements of fertility. 

A soil that is weil worked in a moist 
and warm season generates large quanti- 
ties of the nitrates, and if no drenching, 
heavy showers intervene before wheat 
sowing ,& large, full growth is sure to fol- 
low. Last season was an illustration of 
this. The heavy rains of early September 
dissolved and washed out the stored up 
elements, and a light, full growth of 
wheat was the result. It adds 8 little to 





the vanity of a man to say that he has 





provided for the wants of the crop, in the 
sense of putting hay in the mangers as 
fast as it is eaten up, but we can readily 
call to our aid a force that can supply 
nutrition from a constant source, if we 
present the proper conditions under which 
this supply can be granted. The hay mow 
must be filled each year and yearly fed 
out again, but the well cared for soil is 
more like a perennial stream that accumu 
lates and furnishes a constant epply, 
and need not diminish its store. The 
effort of every farmer should be to e}svate 
the condition of his soil to the accepsance 
of nature’s assistance, which is very much 
better than special manures which are 
spread on the theory of give and take, 
with no effort at a permanent improve- 
ment of the soil. A. 0. G. 
_———~ 
THE HATHWAY YELLOW DENT 
ENDORSED. 


Vouinta, Feb. 7, 1886. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

[have been interested in the discussion 
in back numbers of the FARMER, On rais- 
ing corn. I considerit one of the most 
important crops raised. The failure of 
the corn crop is a great calamity; more 
so than of any other crop raised on the 
farm. Notwithstanding the great im- 
portance of the crop, the average yield is 
far below the capabilities of the produc- 
tion of our best lands. This state of 
things shows that all the requirements are 
not known, or at least not utilized in its 
cultivation and management. The most 
essential requisites in raising a large and 
profitable crop are: varieties best adapted 
to the locality and soils, preparation, fer- 
tility and after cultivation. As to varie- 
ties, I consider the Hathaway, a yellow 
dent above medium in size, the best 
adapted to a wide range of different soils 
and circumstances of any with which I 
am acquainted. Thecob and thestalk are 
small in proportion to the size of the ear 
and ripen early. It will also bear crib- 
bing earlier than most varieties on that 
account. It also shells a greater propor- 
tion of grain to the cob than most varie- 
ties of corn. It has been successfully 
raised on the Agricultural College farm, 
and in Macomb County by Mr. Day. I 
will say right here I have no seed corn to 
sell. Mr. B. Hathaway probably might 
furnish it. I have been somewhat min- 
ute in the description of characteristics 
for the reason that I think a more general 
use of this variety would increase the 
yield and improve the quality. Corn 
does best on a warm soil containing con- 
siderables and and gravel. Butany strong, 
rich soil wiil produce a good crop with 
proper management. Aclover sod isa 
good thing foracorncrop. But I would 
prefer a wheat stubble after clover; using 
all the manure for the wheat crop. I 
would plow inthe spring late enough to 
plant as soon as plowed and fitted. The 
plowing should bea fair depth, say six 
or seven inches. If not very soddy and 
rough, (which it should not be if properly 
plowed), I would harrow but once before 
marking, as it is better to do the harrow 
ing after planting. Mark with a marker 
making four marks at one crossing four 
feet apart. Cross mark, and plant with 
the first marking, or across the last 
marking for the purpose of having it 
accurate. Plant but three grains to the 
hill and cover with hoe, not exceeding 
one inch of pressed earth. See 
that the planting is properly done, 
for it is a very important part of the 
work. Assoon as planted or before it 
has had time to come up put a properly 





constructed harrow at work, before the 
pigeon grais and other weeds make their 
appearance. As soon asthe corn comes 
through so as to see the rows cross drag 
it; and again the next week; not allowing 
any weeds or grass to show itself. By 
that time if the weather has been warm, 
the corn will be large enough to use the 
cultivator, and unless rains have inter- 
fered with the operations will be clean; 
and with proper cultivation will need no 
hoeing. Thecrop should be cultivated 
once each week until the tassels appear, 
when cultivation should be discontinued 
altogether. 

I should be pleased to see more of the 
opinions of farmers expressed in the 
FARMER On this important topic between 
now and planting time, if the Editor can 
spare the room. M. J. Garp. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
FARM TALK. 


This is the time of year some of us are 
engaged in fattening sheep; it may be in- 
structive to others to hear our experience. 

We have tried many different ways of 
arranging sheep in pens to feed, but the 
most satisfactory way to us, is to build 
the pens ten by fourteen feet, putting 
from twenty to twenty-five sheep in each 
pen, all under cover, and not taking them 
out until they are shipped to market, ar- 
ranging the pens so as to have hay, grain 
and water in each pen; by so doing they 
are kept quiet, and have nothing tc 
hinder them from growing fat, providin,: 
they are properly fed. 

We find that the most profitable sheep 
to feed are Merinos, of which we fattened 
about 500 wethers this winter that were 
raised near Flint, Mich., and succeeded 
in getting them to eat four bushels of corn 
to the hundred a day, getting an average 
gain of over twenty pounds in three 
months, on sheep that only averaged 
eighty pounds when we commenced to 
feed. 

We have discovered anew way to husk 
and shell corn, at least it is new to us. 
As hired help was scarce here last fall, 
and we could not get a husking machine, 
the thought came to us of threshing it 
the same as we do wheat, consequently 
our separator was started, and the result 
was very satisfactory, as it husked the 
corn clean and shelled it very nicely, and 
left the stalks in better shape for the 
cattle to eat than our fodder cutter. We 
can recommend it as a very good, cheap 
and quick way to harvest corn, but it will 
not do to thresh too much at a time, 
especially if the corn is damp. 

There has been a good deal said by dif- 
ferent writers, about taking care of 
manure, the right time to put it on the 
land, etc. Experience tells us one of the 
cheapest and best ways to handle manure 
to reap the most satisfactory results, is 
to draw it on the land in the winter, and 
spread it as it isdrawn. When the grass 
starts in the spring it will grow up 
through the manure, holding it firmly to 
the ground, consequently can be plowed 
under without clogging the plow. Some 
men claim that by spreading manure on 
the land in winter, all the best fertilizing 
parts evaporate or run off with the spring 
rains. We manured part of a field last 
winter, and the balance just before 
plowing in the spring; we watched the 
results very closely during the summer, 
but could not see any difference in the 
crops on the two pieces, which we think 
gives us a fact in our favor and other 
experiments we have tried with the 

same results. We have noticed pieces of 





wheat that were top-dressed in winter, 
doing a great deal better than pieces ad- 
joining that were not. 

In your issue of Feb. 2nd, we noticed a 
cut of a Cleveland Bay stallion, which 
brings to mind a matter that we all had 
better consider more than we do, and 
that is, breeding from Percheron and 
Clydesdale stallions. The Cleveland 
Bays are the coming horses to raise, and 
why? because they have got the size, 
style and action. Westand a chance of 
getting a handsome price for a span of 
Cleveland Bays as coach horses, and if 
they will not sell for that they will do for 
draft horses. We have too many draft 
horses now compared to ourcoach horses. 
Breed for coach horses and it will make 
us more money than any kind of horses 
wec nraise at the present time. 


F. C. McPHERSON. 
CALEDONIA, N. Y. 
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METHOD WITH CORN. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I read with interest the article of your 
correspondent on the ‘‘ Culture of Corn” 
and his way of doing it. Permit me to 
give mine. It may be no better than his, 
yet may meet the eye of some inquiring 
brother who may choose to test it. In the 
spring of ’84 I planted 20 acres of corn— 
about 15 acres was yellow dint, about five 
acres red point yellow corn, eight rowed. 
All was planted on good land and well 
tended; all yielded well; but that year as 
well as last year, with the mode of plant- 
ing and culture adopted, the eight rowed 
sort gave much the larger yield of cora 
of better quality. 

Now for the mode of planting: The 
land was sod, heavily manured, plowed 
with a chilled plow with jointer nine 
inches deep, followed with roller soon as 
plowed, then thoroughly pulverized with 
a harrow. I had two tin hoppers made to 
hold about three quarts each; these I 
fastened over the spouts of my grain drill, 
for dent a little over four feet apart, for 
small corn & little over three. Set the 
gauge to sow two and one-half bushels 
wheat to the acre and planted as soon as 
each field was ready. The dent corn was 
good, yielding over 100 bushels of ears to 
the acre, the eight-rowed yielding twice 
that amount. On a part of the field plant- 
ed to small corn, on which the previous 
year a crop of peas had been raised, the 
peas with other feed fed to a flock of 60 
fattening wethers, the wethers having this 
land for a run and the manure drawn 
out on the land in the spring, the yield 
was over 225 bushels of ears to the acre. 
Last year I planted the same way, the 
same varieties of corn, with similar results. 
That is, the difference was about the same, 
the yield of dent corn fully equal to other 
modes of planting, with more stalks, but 
less corn stubble than the small variety. I 
observed last year, as the year before, the 
small corn three feet four inches one way, 
standing six inches in the row, when the 
land was rich, eared just as well as when 
the stalks stood further apart; ears equal 
ly large, and matured its grain equally 
well. From these two experiments [ be- 
lieve on a good piece of land, well ma- 
nured aad well fitted, thoroughly culti- 
vated, all weeds kept out through its en- 
tire growth, farmers of Michigan can 
raise over 100 bushels of shelled corn to 
the acre. I do not consider the work of 
caltivation materially increased by this 
mode of planting, as the straight rows 
admit of closer cultivation and the drag 
before the corn is up and while yet small 
enough to admit its use, leaves the rows 
pretty well cleaned, and a few boys wil, 


pull out all thatare left. It is more work 
to cut, moreto husk, for there is more- 
stalks and corn. From my experience I 
don’t think dent corn will ear well planted 
close; but with the eight-rowed, provided 
the land is rich enough and kept clean 
and well worked through the season, it 
will ear just as well close together as 
farther apart. A man and team will plant 
15 or 20 acres per day, and that is 
quite an item at this time of the season, 
when a rainy spell or dry weather often 
makes a day of great importance. 
WOLVERINE. 
CoruNNA, Mich., Feb. 13, 1885. 
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TOO RICH A SOIL. 





Detroit, Feb. 13, 1886. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In the last issue of the Farmer I notice 
that Subscriber wants you to tell him how 
he shall manage to get clover seed to 
grow on his farm, I suppose for the pur— 
pose of fertilizing it sufficentty to next 
year produce acrop of ten bushelsof wheat 
per acre. In reply you goon to explain 
the way you treat twenty acres, etc. This 
all seems to me like a doctor trying to 
mend up a consumptive patient. Now I 
4m another subscriber to the Farmer; L 
don’t claim to be much of a farmer, and 
live in the city, and all the wheat farming 
I do is by proxy, and I have scase just of 
the opposite nature, and maybe Sub— 
scriber can point a remedy. 

One year ago last November my farm 
manager seeded a ten acre lot to timothy. 
It was so late as not to show life until 
spring, and from some cause came up very 
unevenly, probably from the bungling 
way it was sown (broadcast). It was not 
ready to cut until late in the season, but 
the growth was enormous. Where it came 
up thick a heavy rain knocked it down in 
such masses as to rot on the ground, and 
whece it was thin and stood up it was full 
five feet high and the stalks so stiff and 
rank that it absolutely ruined a mower in 
cutting it. In an adjoining field was sown 
oats, and the whole field was like a forest, 
full six feet nigh. A heavy wind and rain 
just as it was coming into the milk knock- 
ed it down so that it never rose, and was 
a failure. An acre ortwoof wheat sown 
on similar ground, more for experiment 
than thinking to get good returns, like 
the oats fell down and had to be mowed. 
When threshed it turned out a mountain of 
straw to a bushel of grain. Potatoes— 
well, they were ‘‘small and few in the 
hill,” but the vines were a little less than 
arodin length. Cora, ah! there is where 
we hit it right, twelve feet high and a 
ladder in harvesting to reach'the top ears. 
But a farmer must have hay, oats, wheat, 
and potatoes, etc. Now, maybe you or 
Subscriber can advise how the thing is to 
be accomplished? 

As bad as my case is I do not feel in- 
clined to exchange farms with either of 
you. I had rather have a team that re- 
quires holding back than one that requires 
punching up from behind. 

My land cost less than ten dollars per 
acre, and there is plenty more all around 
it for about the same price. You say, too, 
that all Michigan soils must have time to 
settle down. That encourages me to 
think that mine will settle down and quit 
its present bad habits and become respect- 
able, and if any of the readers of the 
FARMER should be simple enough to want 


this style of land let them apply to this 


; SUBSCRIBER. 
250 John R Street. 


N. B.—Perhaps I ought to explain that 
my land, when I commenced working it, 
was & swamp or marsh, portions of which 
a horse could not walk over. A judicious 
system of ditching has produced the fore- 
going results, and that brings me to an- 
other point. In cutting theseditches, at 
a depth of about two feet, a bed of. marl 
was struck cf such stiff and sticky nature 
the men threatened to jump the contract, 
and advised me to start a brick yard, sup— 
posing it to be ordinary clay. I did not 
know to the contrary until observing that 
the frosts of winter changed it into a sub- 
stance more like leached ashes than clay. 
I am now puzzled to know whether I have 
a farm or a marl bed; perhaps you can 
enlighten me on that subject, and whether 
that has not something to do with this ex- 
travagant growth of crops. 

Now there are thousands of acres of 
similarly situated land in this same coun- 
ty, at a low figure and when brought un- 
der proper culture at an expense of not to 
exceed five dollars per acre; and when so 
treated are not in point of fertility and 
crop producing force exceeded by any 


land this side the Nile. 

I have none of these lands to sell. but 
can point out those who have, and an 
man, youag or old, wanting a farm h 
better look in that direction rather than 
in Dakota. 
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Remedying a Defective Catch of Clover. 


BENNINGTON, Feb. 13, 1886. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

As experience is of great value, I will 
give mine in answer to “Subscriber,” in 
regard to remedying a defective catch of 
seeding. Soil was rather light, clover was 
sown with oats and injured by drouth. 
Next spring dragged once with common 
harrow, sowed clover, dragged again and 
rolled. It was the most p.rfect catch of 
clover I ever had and the most satisfac— 
tory. I believe there is much to be learn- 


ed in the way of remedying defective 
seeding, and that the question isan im- 





portant one. . oF DY. 
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~ RIXING G@ FOR A MARKET. 

















How Some Canadian Breeders Propose 
Making a Market for their Mongrels. 
A number of Canadian horsemen, ac- 

cording to the Signal of Goderich, Ont., 

met in that town on the 19th inst., with 
the avowed intention of starting a stud 
book “‘for the registration of Canadian 
horses not now admitted to the regular 
books, and also one for Cleveland Bays.” 

The breed first referred to was undoubt- 

edly the Clydesdale, although it is not so 

stated. ' 

Mr. McMillan opened the discussion, 
and ion the language of the ungodly, 
“‘gave the snap away ” in flat-flooted style. 
He said that under present arrangements 
a large portion of our best Canadian 
horses could not be registered in existing 
books, and in consequence they did not 
sell at their best figures, particularly in 
American markets. A similar state of af- 
fairs in S:otland had led to the establish- 
ment of a new and special stud book, and 
now he knew of dealers there who were 
shipping horses in droves of 30 and 40 to 
the Western States to the exclusion of 
equally good horses from Canada which 
were unregistered. He strongly urged the 
formation of the proposed books, as cer- 
tain to secure benefits not only to Cana- 
dian dealers, but to our home farmers and 
breeders, who would find a greater de 
mand and better price. The other parties 
present endorsed these views, and it was 
finally resolved to appoint a board of pro 
visional directors, who would draw up 
rules and regulations for the government 
of the new books, and submit them at a 
general meeting of horsemen and others 
to be held subsequently. The parties se- 
lected to draft rules and regulations, were 
requested to furnish a list of all Canadian 
horses known to them suitable for regis- 
tration, and it was decided that the prog- 
eny of any mare with two crosses should 
be eligible for registration. 

This scheme to work off a lot of mon- 
grel horses upon American breeders is 
just the same as the one entered into by 
the Shorthorn breeders of that Province 
some years ago. It resulted in throwing 
suspicion upon every Canadian bred ani- 
mal not registered in the American Herd 
Book. Purchasers are not likely to be fool- 
ed for any length of time, and this mongrel 
stud book will soon follow its predecessor, 
the mongrel Canadian Shorthora Herd- 
Book. a 


Contagious Diseases in Stables. 


When we consider for a moment the 
number of diseases of a contagious nature 
to which horses are subject, and the care- 
less manner in which they are exposed to 
the same, it is astonishing that we do not 
have epidemics of this kind oftener with 
our horses. To fully appreciate the risk 
that is incurred, we need only visit the 
city or country towns on court days or 
Saturdays, and see the number of horses 
of all kinds and conditions that stand 
tied and almost touching each other in 
every available space about town, to say 
nothing of the number that are packed 
together in the public stables. The latter, 
as a rule, are much safer from coming in 
contact with disease than those outside, 
for no sensible stable-man would admit 
an animal inside his stables that is affect- 
ed with any kind of contagious disease if 
he knew it; but it often happens that 
neither the owner of the horse nor the 
stableman is aware of the disease until it 
is too late to remedy the evil. 

Contagious diseases of a most virulent 
character may be perpetuated for an in- 
definite length of time by feeding horses 
in stalls where the disease has existed. 
Of this kind we may mention glanders 
and Spanish itch especially. Either of 
these most fatal disorders may be convey- 
ed to other horses by feeding in a stall 
where horses suffering with them have 
been kept. To destroy the virus take a 
pint of sulphuric acid and put it in a 
bucket of water, and with an old mop 
wash all parts of the stall, especially the 
trough and manger, as well as the sides of 
the stall. Then put a few pounds of stick 
sulphur in an old iron pot, and, stopping 
the stable as well as possible, burn it, so 
as to fumigate the stable thoroughly, tak- 
jug due precautions against fire. It is a 
good plan to set the pot in a tub of water, 
then whitewash with lime and carbolic 
acid. This will protect them thoroughly. 
—Rural World. 











Horse Gossip. 





W. C. FRANCE is reported to have sold to 8. 
A. Browne & Co., Kalamazoo, this State, four 
trotting brood mares by the following sires: 
@ne each by Sweepstakes and Mambrino 
Patchen, and twe by George Wilkes. The 
price paid for the four is said to be $5,000. 





Mr. Y. C. CROMWELL, of Lexington, Ky., 
has sold to Messrs. 8. A. Browne & Co., of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., the bay filly Susie C. C. by 
Wm. L, dam Dotia Payne, (sister to Hamlin’s 
Almont Jr. 2:27) and the gray mare Heiress, 
by Bayard, in foal to Red Wilkes. 





Mr. T. J. Mecinsen, of Cynthiana, Ky., 
proposes to sell his stable of thoroughbreds at 
Madison Square Garden, some time this month. 
The stable consists of 18 horses. Ten of the 
hot are two and three year olds, by Longfellow, 
King Ban, Springbok, and Warwick. 





Last week Woodward & Harbeson, of Lex- 
ington, Ky., sold $65,000 worth of trotting 
horses at auction. Among those soll were 
Tuckert 2.19% for $3,150; Blue Cloud 2:27 for 
$930; black gelding Olaf, by Waveland Chief, 
for $2 500; brown filly Jenifer, by Red Wilkes, 
for $2,000. 





A susscerser at Bedford, Mich., writes: 
“¥ would like to ask through the Farmer how 
many crosses a Clydesdale colt has to have to 
be eligible to registry? And where is the 
proper place to apply for such registry?’ 
Write to Charles F. Mills, Secretary of the 
Clydesdale Association, Springficld, Illinois, 
who will give full information. 





Waite at Washington, Macomb County, 
last week, wehad a look over the draft stock 
owned by C. E. Lockwood, of that place. The 
Clyde stallion Contest, so frequently a winner 
at State and county fairs, is wintering in good 
shape, in a box stall opening on a large yard, 
getting no —_ but in excellent condition, 
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and as frisky as a colt. A number of his colts 
were looked over, and invariably they present 
the same general characteristics from all classes 
of mares. Mr. Lockwood also owns an Eng- 
lish draft horse, coming two years old, imported 
from Canada. He is a black, with one hind 
foot white, a large, growthy colt, high headed, 
a fine set of limbs under him, well put up, 
and when mature will weigh atleast a ton. He 
was sired by Young Sampson, dam by Eng- 
land's Glory. Young Sampson is a noted sire, 
his stock being held in high esteem among 
Canadian breeders. 


At Paris, Ky., on the 9th inst., R. J. Stoner 
disposed of a majority of his trotting stock. 
Forty-nine head were sold and brought $26 280. 
Among those sold were Strathmore, the sire of 
Santa Claus 2:171¢ and 16 other performers in 
the 2:30 list: Mambrino Russell, son of 
Mambrino, and out of the dam of Maud &8., 
was put up, Bowerman Bros., of Paris, making 
the singie bid of $5,000, which Mr. Stoner 
gave them $1 000 to withdraw. Allie Russell, 
a three year old colt by Strathmore, out of the 
dam of Albert France 2:2014, sold for $1,085, 
to F. O. Riley, of Junction City, Kansas. 
Stuart, with a record of 2 :291¢, sold for $1,250; 
Dakina, record 2:35, sold for $1,500: Spartan, 
sen of Strathmore, out of an Almont mare, for 
$1,400, and Walton, record 2:30, a full brothe 
to Albert France, for $3,650. 





Messrs. Hiram Waker & Sons, of 
Walkerville, Ont., have sold the Percheron 
stallions Hugo and Marquis; also the imported 
mare Cozette and colt by Romulus. Also the 
grade stallion Essex Lad by Romulus, and 
several grade mares by the same horse. Mar- 
quis, Cozette and her colt go to Dakota, the 
others to Manitoba. 





To thoroughly cure scrofula, it is necessary 
to strike directly at the root of the evil. This 
is exactly what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does, by 
acting upon the biood, thoroughly cleansing 
it of all impurities, and leaving not even a 
taint of scrofula in the vital fluid. 








Che Farm. 


For ‘he Michigan Farmer. 
LOCATION OF FARM BUILDINGS 
AND ORCHARDS. 








Having abundance of excellent material 
within its borders, the State of Michigan 
is fast coming to the frontin the matter 
of necessary farm buildings. Money 
thus expended is well invested, as every 
progressive farmer realizes. As this is 
the season of the.year usually employed 
by farmers for the collection of material, 
maturing plans and other preparatory 
work, whatever is said or writen on the 
subject will be of special interest. Read- 
ing the numerousinguiries made relative 
to plans ofconstruction, it has brought 
to my mind another subject closely con- 
nected therewith. How seldom do we 
see conveniently arranged farm buildings, 
having in view the economical handling 
of farm products. Disorder seems to be 
the rule, not the exception, and by their 
iJl arrangement, causes us to retrace 
our steps many times in doing the work 
about them. So apparent is this disorder 
we are forced to the conclusion that they 
were deposited on our farms by a whirl- 
wind. The causes for this state of things 
no doubt exist primarily in the fact 
that we built without any plan in view, 
and latterly long periods of time elapsed 
from the erection of one building to an- 
other, the ground became occupied by 
orchard, garden, well, etc., obliging us to 
select some out of the way place to erect 
ournew barn. The writer of this has 
worked at the carpenter’s trade in former 
years, and knows that it is as difficult to 
determine where to erect as how to con- 
struct, and only a few days ago, a neigh- 
bor called on him for aid in selecting a 
site for a residence. 


The plan adopted by some farmers of 
building upon the line of tbe highway is 
in bad taste, as the roadis used some- 
what for barnyard, and in some instances 
amounts to a nuisance and obstruction. 


Having thus expressed disapproval of 
the prevailing style, or want of style, the 
reader no doubt will look for some plan 
or suggestion that may be an improve- 
ment. The best location for a farm is on 
the north side of highway; as all work 
seems to come right-handed as it were, 
also receiving the direct rays of the sun 
upon the fronts of buildings. Where the 
land is hilly and broken, we must make 
the best of the situation, but as most 
farms are level, or nearly so, some general 
plan can be adopted. Do not build west 
orsouthwest of the residence, for sanitary 
reasons, as the prevailing winds come 
from these directions. Build residence 
as central along highway as possible, and 
from four to six rods back from the line; 
this will be far enough to escape the dust 
from the street, and make ample space 
for ornamental purposes. Erect all out- 
buildings in rear of residence, and in a 
line, on one or both sides of a lane, being 
of sufficient width for the easy turning of 
teams; those in constant use firat in line, 
the larger hay and grain barns at farther 
end of row, as their more central 
location will shorten the haul at the in- 
gathering of crops. 

Another convenient plan is to build 
along the sides of asquare, said square 
forming general purpose barnyard. Care 
should be taken not to obstruct direct 
view from residence into it. 

The ancient custom of planting the 
orchard along the highway should be 
abandoned in the future, as it greatly 
detracts from a pleasing front view of the 
farm, and obstructs aclear view of the 
road, which is often desirable. Theearly 
pioneer in his haste to raise fruit gener- 
ally used the first improvement made for 
this purpose, planting along the roadside, 
very close to his dwelling, and in some 
instances surrounding it. This he re- 
gretted afterwards, for when about to 
erect permanent buildings he not in- 
frequently found the orchard encumber- 
ing the coveted ground. 

Would it not be a better plan to post- 
pone planting orchards until more im- 
provements are made, then plant in the 
rear of buildings, which in time will form 
a beautiful background to oom. 


——< + 
A sHarp knife in a mowing machine saves 
team labor, crops and temper. The Du 
Grinder advertised in this issue will do the 


L. W. 





business. It has been tested, and will pay for 
' self in a season’s use. 


Stacking Wheat. 
At the Eaton Rapids Farmers’ Institute 
Mr. Scott Roraback delivered an address 
on ‘‘ Stacking,” a subject very vital to a 
majority of farmers who have not barn 
room to stack their crops. As Mr. 
Rorabeck enjoys the reputation among 
his brother farmers of being a practical 
and successful stacker, we give a brief 
resume of the address, taken from the 
Eaton Rapids Journal. 
Mr Rorabeck had noticed during the 
past season that many stacks built by 
professional stackers, had failed to stand 
the test of long continued wet weather, 
and that in some cases the failure had 
been laid to machine binding. Tuhis the 
speaker said was not the cause, and that 
machine bound wheat was better to stack 
than hand bound, because firmer. The 
great trouble is that men do not under- 
stand the principles of stack settling. 
Beginners spoil a stack on the very start. 
For the first three or four feet they keep 
the middle altogether too full. This 
causes the bundles to slip out, a trouble 
which they do not know how to remedy. 
Then when the bulge of the stack is 
reached and passed, the middle is not 
kept fullenough. After the bulge ofa 
stack is once reached the greatest pains 
should be taken to keep the middle full, 
packing bundles tight and close. The 
least amount of settling is at the bottom, 
the greatest at the top. If a stack settles 
three inches at the bottom it will settle 
about twelve at the top. Atthe bulgea 
a stack should be twice as wide as at the 
bottom. Itismuch better to keep the 
middle of a stack even with the sides 
until the bulge is reached, than to have 
the middle too rounding. A stuck is not 
necessarily ruined when bundles begin to 
slip out. In suca an emergeney, build 
out on the side opposite the point where 
the slipping begins, and thus overcome 
the difficulty by balancing up. Here 
three different diagrams were displayed, 
showing different forms for stacks. A 
fourth drawing was also exhibited, show- 
ing the ordinary lopsided stack, witha 
number of props under it. Mr. Rora- 
beck was very emphatic in his advice, 
never to put props under a stack. He 
thought many a stack, that if left alone 
would come out all right, was spoiled by 
propping. Instead of propping, lay out 
on the opposite side and thus establish 
equilibrium. 

If you want a good stack, never rake 
together a lot of scatterings for the bot- 
tom of your stack, for the loose straw 
will settle badly and spoil it. The center 
must be solid. Press bundles down 
closely on the outside. Drive to differ- 
ent sides to unload, otherwise your stack 
can not be kept balanced. 


In answer to a question, Mr. Rorabeck 
thought it best, perhaps, to keep a stack 
perfectly level, until it had been built 
two-thirds of the distance to the bulge. 
He thought a round stack far better than 
alongone. In fact he never built any- 
thing but round ones. 





How I Raise My Sheep. 


This was the topic of a successful wool- 
grower, at the late meeting of the Iowa 
live-stock men. He said: I would prefer 
pure-—bred stock: but as that is expensive, 
I usually get grades and breed up, for it 
takes but a short time to breed up a good 
flock. I have always used pure-breo Me- 
rino rams, being convinced that for profit, 
where sheep are kept in flocks of 100 or 
more, there 18 no equal to the Merino and 
its crosses. I aim to couple so as to have 
limbs dropped as soon as grass comes in 
spring. I want lambs to come early, yet 
not before there is pasture enough so that 
the ewes will have plenty of milk. Dur- 
ing lambing time I keep a close watch, 
and if a lamb is dropped—unless it is 
warm weather—I see that it goes to the 
stable at once and as soon as possible see 
that it sucks—after which no further care 
is needed, except in storms. I aim to cas 
trate all lambs before three weeks old, and 
wean them by Sept. 1. During summer I 
know nothing better than good blue- 
grass and that kept pretty short, as sheep 
do not like long grass. I never feed grain 
in summer; yet when pasture is short, I 
think a little grain would pay. I feed 
lightly at first in the fall, but by the time 
winter sets in I aim to give full feed of 
abeut one bushel of corn to 100 head per 
day, with plenty of hay; while on dry feed 
in winter it is important that sheep should 
have plenty of water. When the cold fall 
rains commence they should be kept dry, 
as no sheep will thrive when its coat of 
wool is soaked full of water. Good care 
and shelter are just as important as good 
feeding, for sheep well sheltered will shear 
from one te two pounds more per fleece 
than when exposed to the weather, and 
the wo%l will sell for a higher price in the 
market. With fine-wool sheep the wool 
can be left on till quite late in the season 
—first, because there is great danger of 
losing sheep by cold storms, if sheared too 
early in the season; and, second, the wool 
is not in the best condition until the 
‘‘grease” rises, Which will not be until 
the weather is quite warm. We usually 
sell as soon as the clip is ready. I think 
Merino sheep and their crosses the most 
profitable, because they, being smaller, eat 
less, and shear much more than the coarser 
ones. You can keep at least five fine wools 
on the same feed yon keep three coarse 
ones. 





Winter Dairying. 

On this subject, so important to the 
average farmer, the New Hngland Farm- 
er says: 

Good winter butter is rarely in full sup- 
ply, while pretty good summer butter is 
usually plenty in its season. The public 
taste has greatly changed withina few 
years, only freshly made butter being now 
wanted by the larger class of buyers, and 
particularly by the buyers of the better 
grades. 

There is really ‘“‘no money” now, as 
that term is used, in summer dairying, 
unless one has a good pasture that one is 
willing to see run down by over feeding 
and without carrying anything back to 
keep up its fertility. There are farmers 
who are still pursuing this course, and it 
is they who are keeping the prices down 
insummer. They think there is no in- 
crease possible from their farms except 





% ich as comes with the least expenditure 





whatever. 


According to our experience, winter is 

much the best time for butter making. 

With a dairy of twenty-five cows no farm- 

er should expect his wife to do the heavy 

part of the dairy work in addition to her 

other house cares. A dairy of that size, 

well managed, will pay for the services of 
a strong, intelligent man, just what the 
farmer should himself be. During the 
winter a farmer can well spare the time 
for doing the dairy work, and it really 
gives him twelve months of useful occu- 
pation instead of the usual six or eight in 
summer. With fire heat the temperature 
can be controlled quite as easily in winter 
as by the use of ice insummer. Having 
the dairy in winter, the busiest summer 
months can be fully occupied with ordin- 
ary farm work while the cows are running 
dry and neither milking nor churning to 
be done. There is no better time to raise 
calves than in the fall and early winter, 
The flies are gone and the calves can be 
stabled in comfort. When spring arrives 
they will be in good condition to turn off 
to pasture. 





Agricultural items, 

THE quantity of sumac imported into Amer- 
ica for tanning purposes increases yearly, 
amounting to from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
pounds, and taking a half million dollars from 
the country annually. 


It is said that Holland takes the lead in the 
manufacture of butterine. There are now 
about 45 manufactories in that country, the 
majority of which are in North Brabant, where 
the farms are small, and can only maintain 
one or two cows. Consequently, as these 
farmers can only make a small quantity of 
butter, which is apt to spoil before ft can be 
collected or sent to market, they are the more 
willing to make contracts with the manufac- 
turers of butterine. The consumption is chiefly 
in England. Exports in 1883 amounted to 40,000 
tons, valued at 40,350,000 florins. 





A Kansas farmer who has _ had 
considerable experience in raising and 
feeding sorghum, is quite enthusiastic as 


to its merits asa fodder crop. He grows the 
Early Amber sort, sows broadcast one and a 
fourth bushels of seed, or drills in one bushel. 
He cuts when three or four feet high, and be- 
ginning to show here and there a head, with a 
mowing machine; cures thoroughly. When cut 
thus early a second crop nearly or quite as 
good as the first can be harvested, or if pre- 
ferred, the fleld affords abundant pasturage at 
a time when pastures are generally dried up. 
The same care must be exercised in turning 
cattle into a sorghum pasture as into fresh 
clover, turning them in fora short time only 
till they become accustomed} to it. The feed, 
whether green or cured, is excellent to stim 
ulate milk production. It yields from five to 
six tons per acre. 





Tue Western Rural very truly says: ‘* The 
agents of the Bohemian oats business claim 
that the State of Michigan has invested the 
company with authority to do business within 
its limits. Whenever a statement of that 
kind is made look out for the man who makes 
it. It is an expression that is the grand hold 
of reputed incorporated quack medical estab- 
lishments. All the State of Michigan has to 
do with this company, if it has anything to do 
with it, is to furnish it a law under which it is 
organized. It has no more authorized that 
company to do business within it than it has 
authorized a laborer within its boundaries to 
dig up stumps, if he can find stumps to dig up. 
The object of such laws as those under which 
corporations are authorized is not to give them 
the patronage of the State, but to personify 
them so that several men may do business as 
one man does it.’’ 





THE Maryland Farmer takes strong ground 
in favor of feeding cattle in yards and sheds 
instead of letting them roam over large pas- 
tures, which must be fenced at great expense. 
It is so much cheaper for a farmer to fence in 
his own stock than to fence cut all the stock 
of his neighbors; and then an acre will yield 
three or four times as much cattle food if it is 
cultivated and the crops cut instead of being 
gnawed off by tramping animals. The cost of 
fences is usually more than the value of the 
animals pastured, and sometimes more than 
the land enclosed. Cattle that are kept rather 
close, and are handled often, are also tamer, 
and less breachy than those which run at 
targe, and are often compelled to shirk for 
for their supply of food. 


The oultrp Dard. 


How Our Fowls are Fed. 


8. E. Todd writes in the Christian at 
Work: The first thing I do, after day- 
light, every cold morning, is to carry a 
pailful of clean water to the hennery, for 
the hens to drink. If the weather is 
freezing cold, the water is warmed, so 
that it will not freeze up before every hen 
has taken a good drink. It is really sur- 
prising, many times, to see how much a 
laying hen will drink. If they did nt 
really need water, would they drink so 
much on a cold and freezing day? I trow 
not. Then I put a few small potatoes, ap- 
ple peelings, or pieces of Hubbard squash 
or slices of pumpkin in a kettle and boil 
them. As soon as these are all soft, they 
are mashed up with meal and rye flour 
and fed while warm. 


I fancy that it will be an item of no lit- 
tle interest to rural readers, to read a des- 
cription of our feeding tub. It is not 
patented; nor dol purpose to apply for 
“letters patent” on the device, although 
there isa patentable feature aboutit. I 
took an ordinary nail keg, that will hold 
one hundred pounds of nails, knocked 
out one head, and drove the hoops down 
tight, leaving ina good bottom. About 
six inches from the bottom I bored a two 
inch, hole, with an extension bit, through 
& stave; then bored another hole just 
above the first, after which the siles were 
shaved out with my pocket-knife, so as to 
leave a nice smooth hole of oval form, 
two inches wide and fourlong. I made 
nine such holesin the keg, so that nine 
hens can all thrust their heads through 
these orifices and eat the food that is put 
in the keg. This “holey” keg is taken 
into the kitchen, when the hot potatoes 
are turned into it, after which a quart or 
two of good corn meal and about a quart 
of rye meal are poured on the hot pota- 
toes, and then jammed and crushed, and 
worked over and over, with a kind of 
rammer having a square end. Water 
boiling hot is turned on the mass, suffi- 




















of labor, and almost no brainwork or skill | cient to scald all the meal. 


This feed is 
given warm to the fowls. A board and 
heavy stone is placed on the top of the 
keg to keep fowls out of the feed with 
their feet. At noon, should the feed be 
frozen boiling hot water is employed to 
thaw it. 

Every morning, about two or three 
quarts of good wheat are putin a tin pail, 
that 1s kept for no other purpose, and the 
wheat is covered with hot water, and kept 
in the kitchen, where it will be warm all 
day. At four o’clock r. M. that wheat will 
be quite soft. Thecontents of the pail is 
then poured in the “ holey” keg, so that 
every fowl] can fill its crop with good di- 
gestible grain before going to roost. Our 
hens are fed, every day, with more regu- 
larity than I get my own meals. Occa- 
sionally, the hens receive some bits of 
meat, and crushed bones. They are never 
allowed to go hungry nor thirsty. During 
the coldest weather they roll out beautiful 
eggs which we can always sell for forty 
to fifty cents, cash, per dozen. But we do 
not sell many, as they are such luscious 
luxuries. Wheat and rye, if not soaked 
in warm water, will pass fowls not digest- 
ed. If soaked in cold water, two or three 
days will be required to soften the kernels. 
One of my neighbors, whose hens ley no 
eggsin cold weather, feeds whole rye; 
and his hens pass large quantities of un- 
digested grain. 





Remedy for Roup. 

The Poultry Keeper recommends the 
following treatment for this disease, es- 
pecially excellent for diphtheretic roup: 
Use the fumes of liquid tar and turpen- 
tine as mentioned, and twice a day give 
the following: Hyposulphite of soda, two 
tablespoonfuls; tincture aconite, 10 
drops; tincture belladonna, 10 drops; 
quinine, 10 grains; water, a teacupful. A 
teaspoonful is a dose. 

Roup is a disease that yields very stub- 
bornly. We would like here to suggest 
one of the simplest, most harmless and 
best remedies known, as we believe it will 
effect acure when everything else may 
fail. It isthe sulphurous acid solution, 
which may be easily made as follows: 

Into a box with a close lid place a pan 
holding one pint of water. Earthenware 
should be used in preference to tin. Place 
the pan of water in one end of the box and 
burn sulphur at the other end. A few 
drops of alcohol will hasten the ignition 
of the sulphur. As soon as the fumes of 
the sulphur begin to rise briskly, close the 
lid of the box, and allow it to remain 
closed for half an hour. During the time 
it is closed the water will absorb the 
fumes and form a solution of sulphurous 
acid (not sulphuric). Repeat the burning 
of the sulphur until the water has a slight 
acid taste when touched on the tongue 
with the fingers. 

This acid may be used freely without 
harm. Inject it into the nostrils, and give 
a teaspoonful two or three times daily to 
each fowl until cured. Given in doses of 
a tablespoonful three times a day, it is one 
of the best cholera specifics that can be 
used. It is excellent for indigestion, and 
as a wash or gargle for sore throat in 
human individuals it is unsurpassed. As 
a test of its merits it may be stated that 
the germs of all diseases are instantly de- 
stroyed by it, as the clothing of a patient 
with smallpox dipped into itis at once 
purified. 





@ale’s Honey tho creat Cotifh ctrre, 25¢.,50¢.£ $1 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25¢, 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 60¢,! 
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UGHNSON & STOKES. 219 Market & 208 Church St. “BHILADELPHIA, PA. Y, 


a Ol ci TRANCE MEDI 


Wational Grease Heel Lotion. 


A positive cure for Scratches, Cracked Heels and Grease Heels. Price, $1.00 


NATIONAL COLIC REMEDY. 


Can you afford to take the risk when you can insure their lives for $1.00? 
has been known to fail. Send for Testimonials. 


NATIONAL SPANISH LINIMENT. 


It has a reputation unequalled among the most prominent 











It never 


Good for man or beast. 


stockmen in this country. Price, $].00. We guarantee these Remedies to give perfoct 
satisfaction or money refunded. Send 2cent stamp for our Practical Doctor Book, or $1.(¢ 
for both. They are the prescriptions of the most noted veterinarians in this country. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK REMEDY CO., 40 Michigan St., CHICAGO 
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These celebrated Powders are ma e froma recipe of a noted 
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| — for the past four yearsin this conntry. They are 
posed of pure vegetable remedies, and area safe and 
jsnree cure for HE AVES, and all ailments from which heaves 
| ariee, such as Coughs, Colds, Lung Fever, Loss of Ap- 
etite, Epizootic, Pink Eye, Distemper. Ags a 8lood 
urifier they have noequal. Ask your Druggist for Prus 
sian Heave Powders. If he does not keep them, have 
him order some at once, or order yourself. Price, 60c per 
package, prepaid by mail. Address mentioning this paper 
BARABOO MEDICINE CO., Baraboo, Wis. 
AMES E. DAVIS & CO., Wholesale Agents for Detroit 


Ge Read the Testimonials changed ly 
each week. 


BaRaBoo MEDICINE Co.—Enclosed fiad draft on Milwankee to balance aceount less discount and 
freight. Your powders give good satsfaction. EDGAR STARK Druggist, Amherst, Wa. 


FAIR 0 SQUARE DEALING. 


Believing that if a inan has dealt squarely with his fellov 
men his patrons are his best advertisers, 1 invite all t 
make inquiry of the character of my seeds among ov 
million of Farmers, Gardeners and Planters who ha 
used them during ‘the past thirty years. Raising a 
large portion of the seed sold, (few seedsmen raise at 
seed they sell) 1 was the first seedsman in the t 
States to warrant (as per catalogue) their purity and freshness 
My new Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1886 » 
sent FREE to all who write for it. 
my friends will find in it (an di in none 
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Send for circulars of Stone Se rh. cthoae Crushers 
Engines and full Tile Factory outfits to 


FREY,SHECKLER & HOOVER, Bucyrus,Ohio. 
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Just published, 12 Articles on 
veasies eZ Ralsing, 
ap The greatest ri St American writers on Pout- 
try for Market aud Poultry for Profit, Teils 
how she cleared $449 on 100 Light Brahmas in 
one year; about a mechanic's wife whociears 
$300 annually on « village lot: refersto her 
60 acre poultry farm on which she elears 
$1,500 annually. How to put up buildings, 
raise green food, etc. Tells abeut incubators, 
brooders, spring chiekens, capone, and how to 
feed to get the most ogee. Price 25cts. Stamps 
taken. Address 8, B. Mitchell, 69 Dearbora 
Street, Chicago, 
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QWITER CHEESE KETTLES 


D. PICKING & CO.,, Bucyrus, O. 
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VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY, 


Cheap Farms. Splendid Climate. Shoit Mild Win- 
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GRIFFIN & ge wet Petersburg, Va. 











FARM ANNUAL FOR 1886 | 


Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. I 
Mandsome Book of 128 Pages, wi!) § 
hundreds of illustrations, two Colored Plates, 
and tells all about the Best Garden, Farm §& s? 
Ralbs, Plants, Thoroughbred Stock and Fancy 
describes BARE NOVELTIES in VEGETABLES 
FLOW ERs. of real value, which can not be obtained elsewhere. Send 


address on a - SEEDS, § postal for the most complete catalogue published | 
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PREPARED 


Send for “Salv Sayings.’ 
Write for Prices. Car Lots, 
on Car at oa Railway 
Station. Addre 


E. S. Fitcn, Bay “City, Mich rR ILIZING SAL { 
prices for first-class stock, Jewell, Parry, May King, 
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POST HOLE DIGGER, 
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toolever invented for digging holes 
the ground. This machine works or 
new principle, and is unlike anyt 
inthe market. Jt is neither an At 
nor a Plunger, but is driven in U 
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claim for this tool: 
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depth required. 
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HOW TO RAISE 


LARGE CROPS OF WHEAT 


HOW TO 


PREVENT WINTER KILLING 


Send your name and address, and we will mail you 
our [illustrated Pamphlet of 28 pages FREE. 


THE SEED DRILL REGULATOR CO. 


LEMONT, CENTRE CoO., PA. 
Mention this paper. 
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THE HOMESTEAD. 





Against the wooded hill it stands, 

Ghost of a dead home, staring through 
Its broken lights on wasted lands 

Where old time harveets grew. 


Unplowed, unsown, by scythe unshorn, 
The poor forsaken farm-fields lie, 

Once rich and rife with golden corn 
And pale green breadths of rye. 


Of healthful herb and flower bereft, 
The garden plot no housewife keeps; 

Throngh weeds and tangle only left, 
The snake, its tenant, creeps. 


A Hilac spray, once blossom-clad, 
Sways bare before the empty rooms, 

Besides the roofless porch a sad, 
Pathetic red rose blooms. 


His track, in mould and dustof drouth, 
On floor and hearth, the squirrel leaves, 
And in the fireless chimney’s mouth 
His web the spider weaves. 


The leaning barn, about to fall, 
Resounds no more on husking eves, 
No cattle low in yard or stall, 
No thresher beats his sheaves. 


So sad, so dear! It seems almost 
Some haunting presence makes its sign ; 
That down some shadowy lane some ghost 
Might drive its spectral kine! 
© home so deso’ate and lorn! 
Did all thy memories die with thee? 
Were any wed, were any born, 
Beneath the low-roof tree? 


Whose axe the wall of forest broke 
And let the waiting sunshine through? 
What good wife sent the earliest smoke 
Up the great chimney fiue? 


Did rustic lovers hither come? 
Did maidens, swaying back and forth 
Wit. rythmic grace, at wheel and loom, 
Make light their toil with mirth? 


Did etnld feet patter on the stair? 
Did boyhood fro ic in the snow? 

Did gray age, in her elbow chair, 
Knit, rocking to and fro? 


"Phe marmuring brook, the sighing breeze, 
Phe pine’s slow whisper, can not tell; 

Low mounds bencath the hemlock trees 
Keep the home secrets well. 


© wanderers from ancestral! soil, 

Leave noisome mil! and chattering store 
Gird up your loins for sturdier toil, 

And build the home once more! 


Come back to bayberry scented slopes, 
And fragrant fern, and ground mat vine; 

Breathe airs blown over holt and copse, 
Sweet with black birchand pine. 


What matter if the gains are small 
Tha’ life’s essential wants supply? 

Your homestead’s title gives you all 
That idle wealth can buy. 


Your own sole masters, freedom willed, 
With none to bid yon goor stay, 
‘Till the old fields your fathers tilled, 
» Asmanly men as they! 
With skill that spares your toiling hands, 
And chemic aid that science brings, 
Reclaim the waste and outgrown lands, 
And reign thereon as kings! 
—John G. Whittier, in 
—_——4 6 >—————— 
A SONNET. 


Atlantic. 


As when some workers, toiling at a loom, 

Having brat little portions of the’roll 

Of seme huge fabric, cannot see the whole, 

And note but atoms, wherein they entomb— 

As objects fade in evening's first gray gloom— 

The large design, from which each trifling dole 

Bat goes to make the lor g much wished for goal; 

So do we seek to penetrate the doom 

That lies se heavily upon onr life, 

And strive to learn the whole that there must be; 

For each day has its owa completed piece. 

The whole awaits us, where no anxious strife 

Can mar completeness; here but God’s eyes see 

What deathgehall show us when our life shall ceas 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
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UNCLE SIMON’S ADVICE. 


OLD Farm, October 30th, 18—. 


George Maxwell was sitting with me 
when the mail brought me a letter from 
Dncle Simon Jones. To my surprise, the 
letter contained a request that I should 
come up and make him a visit. 

Uncle Simon is George’s great-uncle as 
well as mine, and for the past two years 
George’s home had been at Old Farm. 
Nobody knows why the arrangement 
was broken up, but it was, and George is 
now earning his living as a clerk in the 
bank at X—— 

* Shall I go, George?” Iasked. ° 

** Please yourself,” said George, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Don’t make a permanent engage- 
ment, though, for I don’t believe you can 
stand it long.” 

I reflected. The school in whichI ama 
qeacher has been broken up by scarlet- 
fever. Ihave been unable to obtain an- 
other engagement, and my money is fast 
melting away. Under the circumstances, 
I do nothing better than accept, especial- 
ly as George assured me that he should 
not feel at all aggrieved by my decision. 
So I wrote to Uncle Simon that I would 
¢ome for a visit, and here I am. 

Uncle Simon is rather a fine-looking 
man, tall, broad-shouldered and ruddy, 
with a fine, full beard of silvery white. 
On the way home from the station, he 
startled me once by asking, abruptly: 

“I forget whether you know my 
nephew, George Maxwell?” 

My heart gave a thump. Know George? 
Well! But I only said: 

**Oh, yes; I have known him all my 
life.” 

‘I was disappointed in George—much 
disappointed,” Uncle Simon went on. 
*‘He promised well at first, but he had 
one great fault. I hope you are not above 
taking advice from your elders and bet- 

- ters, young lady?” 

I was a little startled at the sharpness 
of his manner, but assured him that I am 
always grateful for good advice, not 
thinking it necessary to add that I use my 
own discretion in regard to following it. 

Old Farm is not much of a farm after 
all. Since George left, Uncle Simon has 
let most of the land. The houseis large; 
low and rambling, by no means imposing, 
but very quaint and comfortable, crown- 
ing the topmost sweli of the lawn with its 
creamy, rough cast walls. There is but 
one servant in the kitchen, a middle-aged 
woman, whose face wears an expression 
of constant irritation and vexation. It 
cleared a little when she saw me, but 
clouded again, as she shook her head 
slowly, saying: 


“ Ah, you won’t stand it long; not long, 
you won’t—worse luck!” 

““Why not, Amanda?” I asked. 

But she only shook her head and groan- 
ed in reply. 

I don’t see why one should not be very 
happy here, unless, indeed, Uncle Simon 
is a confirmed lunatic, as they half lead 
me to believe. However, I will wait until 
I see some definite sign of lunacy before 
I take fright. 

November 5. 

I had a visitor yesterday. Such a pretty 
girl! A plump, brown-eyed, dimpled little 
thing, with a wonderful peachy-pearl 
complexion and masses of golden brown 
hair. I had begun to wonder whether 
Uncle Simon had any neighbors, for not 
acreature had as yet crossed the thres- 
hold. 

Miss Lulu Belden seems inclined to be 
sociable, however. 

‘I’m so glad you have come!” she be- 
gan, before she was well seated. ‘I know 
Mr. Jones has been dreadfully lonely 
since Geo—Mr. Maxwell left, though wild 
horses would not draw the admission 
from him.” 

That ‘‘Geo—” rankled in my mind, and 
I am afraid that I did not respond as 
cordially as I might have done. 

However, Miss Belden seems a bright, 
innocent little body, and, after all, it is 
natural that she should call him George, 
as she did after awhile without stopping 
to correct herself. 

‘Did George tell you why he left?” she 
asked, at last. 

‘‘Nothing definite.” I said, shortly, 
vexed, I hardly knew why. 

‘‘Now that was nice of him, especially 
as he had no idea that I know,” cried Misa 
Lulu. “George is a good fellow. I think 
I must tell you though, for I have made a 
guess which may be right or not—” 

“Don’t!” I cried, putting my fingers in- 
tomyears. ‘I don’t want to know any- 
thing but what comes to me naturally. It 
would only make things harder for me.” 

‘‘Perhaps you are right,” said Miss 
Lulu, after meditating a moment. 


I don’t mind her calling him George—of 
course that would be too absurd—but I do 
think it high time that I begantocal! him 
Mr. Maxwell. It is quite enough for one 
woman to call him a man by his first 
name. 

She seems to know all about me, and 
about Mr. Maxwell’s and my childish in- 
timacy. I answered all her questions 
about him as well as I could, and she left 
at last, after making me promise to come 
and see her very soon. 

Uncle Simon brought another visitor 
home to tea with him, a Mr. Arthur 
Parker—rather a good looking young fel- 
low, tall and fair, with nice honest eyes 
and a frank smile; somehow, though, I 
fancied that he wished himself anywhere 
else, for acat in astrange garret would 
have been at ease compared to him. As 
for me, I was meditating upon Miss Lulu’s 
visit, and I am afraid I was rather stupid 
and absent-minded. I was horrified at 
last, to catch myself in the midst of a tre- 
mendous yawn. 

Just as I recovered myself, in dismay 
and perturbation, I caught Mr. Parker’s 
eye. There was a sympathetic twinkle in 
it which, instead of embarrassing, quite 
reassured me, and we burst out laughing 
simultaneously. I was afraid that Uncle 
Simon would be vexed, but he smiled and 
beamed as I had never seen him do be- 
fore. When Mr. Parker had left, Uncle 
Simon expressed his approbation in modi 
fied terms. 

‘It isn’t generally well to yawn in 
company, Maddie, but this time it was, 
perhaps, the best thing you could do, as it 
broke the ice completely. Parker is an 
uncommonly fine fellow, and I was glad 
to see that you made a good impression.” 

Before I went to bed, I scribbled a 
short note to Gen—Mr. Maxwell, as I had 
promised, telling him of my safe arrival, 
and mentioning the visits of our two 
neighbors. Of bothI spoke in terms of 
unbounded praise. Why? I wonder, 
Perhaps Mr. Maxwell will know, but I 


don’t. 
November 12. 

I think Iam beginning to understand 
why people consider Uncle Simon diffl- 
cult to live with. It began the day after 
I came, but it began temperately, out of 
deference to my rank as a stranger. It 
was spiced, too, with compliments. 

‘*Niece, you walk well—very well; but 
if you would put down your feet a little 
more firmly, the effect would be better.” 

‘Niece, you have a very smooth, pretty 
complexion, but it is a trifle dark for blue. 
Red, now, would be much more becom- 
ing. Take my advice, and always wear 
red.” 

Uncle Simon had placed a horse at my 
disposal. I always supposed that I rode 
tolerably well, but after my first ride with 
him, I could only conclude that I was a 
most ‘‘awful duffer ” at it. 

“‘Hands lower, body firmer. That’s 
better, but—ah, well, keep on trying. 
Whip a little higher. Don’t be discour- 
aged. We'll make a horse-woman of yeu 
yet. You have been dreadfully taught, 
but that’s not your fault.” 

It was an immense relief when Uncle 
Simon suddenly shot from my side toward 
a man who was laying astone fence. The 
man no sooner saw Uncle Simon, how- 
ever, than he took to his heels, and bolted 
across the fields. Uncle Simon returned 
to my side with a crestfallen sir. 

“It is the most extraordinary thing,” 
he said. ‘‘I have been trying to give Ben 
Grimes some idea of the proper way of 
laying fences, I thought he was getting a 
quite a fair idea of it, but lately I have 
never been able to get speech of him.” 

**But, Uncle Simon,” I said, ‘‘ isn’t 
fence-laying his trade?” 

‘* Eh?—oh, certainly, said Uncle Simon, 
looking puzzled. ‘‘ But what of that? Do 
you suppose half the man in the world 
understand their own trades? Lookers- 
on see most of the game, you know,” 

It was singular to see how every man 
we approached suddenly found it neces- 
sary to dart into the house or across the 
fields. If Uncle Simon and I had been 
lepers, they could not have fled faster nor 
more persistently. Just one stood his 
ground—a sturdy, red-faced countryman, 
who awaited us doggedly. 





‘**Look a-here, squire,” he burst out, be- 


fore Uncle Simon could speak, ‘‘if you’ve 
got any ‘advice’ to give me, you might as 
well save your breath. I took it once— 
more fool I—and what did it do for me? 
You remember my new wagon, brand 
spick-and-span new, and cost two hun- 
dred dollars? And you remember my bay 
horse that I was going to sell because he 
balked? ‘Don’t se 1 him,’ says you; ‘take 
my advice; and I did. Next time he 
wouldn’t go I took your advice and built 
a fire under him, and what did that horse 
do? Just stood stockstill till the fire be- 
gan to scorch; then he gave a jump—just 
one—and not another step would he 
budge. There he stood, stiff asa post, 
and that wagon burning to cinders at his 
tail. Jumped just far enough to bring it 
over the fire, he did. We had to cut the 
traces and let her burn at last. That’s all, 
squire; and if you ever get me to take an- 
other bit of advice, you'll have to pay me 
for that wagon first off.” 

The man turned on his heel and walked 
away contemptuously. 

‘*People are so pig-headed!” was Uncle 
Simon’s only comment; and I responded, 
devoutly: 

‘*They are—they are, indeed!” 

Uncle Simon admires Miss Lulu very 
much. He is fifty at least, but [can not 
mistake his frequent hints that some time 
this home, he hopes, will be her home. 
From the manner in which his brow 
clouds over whenever Geo—Mr. Max- 
well’s and her name happen to occur in 
the same sentence, I have begun to form 
a shrewd idea of the rupture. It isim 
possible that Lulu can return Uncle 
Simon’s admiration; it is quite possible 
that she should return that of--some one 
else. Hence jealous complications, result- 
ing in afinal rupture. 

‘*He who runs may read.” 

I wonder whether she ever hears from 
Mr. Maxwell? I thought he would have 
answered my note before this, especially 
after begging me so to write. 

November 19. 

I have begun upon a new plan. Things 
are becoming monotonous, and it is time 
to turn the tables. Uncle Simon, having 
criticised nearly everything else about 
me, began this morning upon my hair. 

‘* Niece, you don’t wear your hair prop- 
erly. There is but one way-for a woman 
to wear it; that is, plainly parted and 
coiled low down behind. That way of 
piling it all up on the top of your head is 
quite out of character.” 

‘Uncle, I am glad you mentioned it, 
for it gives me courage. I have often 
wanted to tell you that you don’t wear 
your beard properly. There is but one 
way for a man to wear it; that is, with a 
neatly-shaved chin, and only a mustache 
and long whiskers left.” 

Uncle Simon stared at me. 

“Are you crazy?” he said. ‘Nice I 
should look; at my time of life! But a»out 
your hair; I'll show you how it would im- 
prove your appearance.” 

‘‘Indeed, uncle, I am in earnest,” I 
said. ‘‘ You don’t know how much better 
you would look. Tllshow you how to 
shave if you like.” 

Uncle Simon began to see. He stared at 
me for a moment; then with a sort of 
snort, half amusement, half disgust, he 
got up from the table and began to fill 
and light his pipe. As for meItonk uf 
my knitting and went on with it calmly. 
He contemplated me for a while through 
the smoke of clouds. Then he said: 

“Niece, you don’t hold your needles 
right ” 

‘‘Do you know how to knit, uncle?” I 
asked. 

“1? Why, certainly not; but that does 
not hinder my knowing how it should be 
done.” 

“No,” Isaid. ‘‘ But, uncle—pray for- 
give me; but the way you smoke really 
distresses me. You don’t fill nor hold 
your pipe right and—” 

‘And pray, miss,” he said, ‘‘do you 
know how to smoke?” 

“Certainly not,” I said; ‘‘ but that does 
not hinder my knowing how it should be 
done, does it?” 

‘Well, it just does,” said Uncle Simon. 

But I remonstrated: 

‘‘Not at all, uncle. I’ve seen lots of 
men smoke and I know just how it should 


be done. You see—” 
‘* Will you let me and my pipe alone?” 
said Uncle Simon. ‘ 


“Yes,” said I, “if you'll leave me and 
my knitting alone.” 

Uncle Simon’s eyes twinkled a little, 
but he said nothing, only walked into the 
kitchen—to take it out of Amanda, I 
suppose. If she were not the best creature 
in the world, she never would stand his 
constant ‘‘ advice.” 

November 21. 

We had quite a little excitement here 
last night. Lulu took tea here, by Uncle 
Simon’s invitation, and Mr. Parker hap- 
pened in afterward. Mr. Parker was 
livelier than usual, quite brightening up 
under Lulu’s chatter. I am beginning to 
euspect him of an inclination in that 
quarter, the more so as Uncle Simon 
watched them jealously, ‘cutting in” at 
every opportunity. His face quite beam- 
ed when I took pity upon him, and in- 
veigled Mr. Parker into @ corner, leaving 
the field free for him. Talking to Mr. 
Parker was more up-hill work than ever, 
with his glances straying away every mo 
ment to Lulu’s corner. So it was a relief 
when Uncle Simon went into the dining 
room to attend tothe fire. One of the 
many ways in which Uncle Simon mad- 
dens Amanda, is by poking and prying 
continually into every stove and fire place 
in the house, under the firm conviction 
that no one can attend properly to fires 
but himself. After he had left the room, 
Lulu and Mr. Parker drifted together, 
while I kept my seat, which commanded 
the door of the dining-room across the 
hall. 

Suddenly, through acrack in the dining- 
room door, I saw a flash of brilliant light; 
then came an insane scuffling and scurry- 
ing, and muffled shouts and ejaculations 
in Uncle Simon’s voice. Of course we all 
rushed into the dining-room, to find Uncle 
Simon incapable, for once, of giving ad- 
vice, as he capered wildly about the room, 
quite uncertain what to do. In the course 
of his explorations he had taken out the 
ash pan and set it upon @ newspaper, to 
preserve the carpet from injury. Being 
hot, as ash pans are apt to be, it had 





smouldered for a moment, and then flash- | 
ed suddenly into a blaze. 

Mr. Parker was the only one of us who 
had any sense. He took in the situation 
at once, and rushing from the room, re- 
turned with some dark object, which he 
threw over the burning paper, pressing 
and trampiing it down until the flames 
were completely smothered. Uncle Simon 
looked at the ruins for a moment, as Mr. 
Parker removed the charred remains of 
his new overcoat. 

“For once,” I thought, ‘‘ Uncle Simon 
will find it impossible to give advice.” 
But I was mistaken. 

“Tt is all Amanda’s fault,” said Uncle 
Simon. ‘‘ What does she mean by keep- 
ing her ash pans sohot? I must go and 
speak to her about it.” 

Even Amanda, the long-suffering, 
blazed up this time as fiercely as the paper 
had done. I heard her voice, choked 
with angry tears; but any idea of the mis- 
chief Uncle Simon was doing, I had not, 
for Lulu was whispering in rry ear: 

‘*T had a letter from George Maxwell, 
to-day. He wants to know how you are 
getting on, and why you don’t write to 
him. What shall I say?” 

Say? Lether say what she pleases. If 
he wants to know about me, let him ask 
me himself. Itisan impertinence to send 
messages in thisroundabout way. What 
is it tome? 

1lp.m. Just as I wrote the last word, 
Amanda came to my door. 

‘‘T can’t stand it no longer, Miss,” she 
said. ‘It ain’t the work I mind—no, 
Miss, it ain’t the work—butit’s this beast- 
ly nag, nag, nagging, that an angel of 
light couldn’t stand, let alone the old fel- 
low himself, saving his presence! He 
must teach me to boil, and bake, and 
roast, and fry, to knead bread, and scrub 
floors, and make beds, and the dear knows 
whatall! I’ve got asick sister and a lame 
brother, and he gives good wages, or I 
couldn’t have stood it as long asI have. 
I’m at the end of my patience now, 
though, and good luck to him with the 
next one! I pinned a dish-cloth to his 
coat-tail, once,” said Amanda, with a 
hysterical giggle, ‘‘and he wore it all 
day. I took it off at night, unbeknownest 
to him, and he’s been wondering ever 
since what made folks laugh so that day. 
I’m sorry to leave you, Miss, but him I 
can’t stand, nor won’t. Only one thing, 
Miss, don’t you go to cooking for him, 
not if he goes down on his bended knees. 
A saint’s own temper couldn’t stand it, 
and you'd find wrinkles coming round 
your pretty eyes before you knew it.” 

No, Amanda, [shall not cook for him— 
not I—I’!] starve, first. I wonder whether 
our breakfast will be early to-morrow? 
‘‘The day will come, and we shall be 
wiser,” as Gregory Lopez was fond of say- 
ing. 

November 22. 

It wasn’t early, and it wasn’t good. I 
was awakened about eight o’clock by a 
modest knock at my door. I answered 
through the key-hole. 

‘Amanda has gone,” said Uncle Si- 
mon. ThenI expressed all due surprise. 

‘*Can you cook?” was the next inquiry, 
to which I returned a prompt and decided 
negative. 

Having by this time struggled into a 
wrappor, I opened my door to find Uncle 
Simon looking uncommonly thoughtful. 

‘You are sure you cannot cook, Mad- 
die?” he asked again. 

“Dear, Uncle, what chance have I ever 
hadtolearn? But that does not matter, 
for you excel in it, you know.” 

** Do [?” said Uncle Simon, rather dubi- 
ously. 

But I replied briskly: 

‘Why, certainly. How often I have 
heard you giving Amanda directions, and 
wondered at your skill! What a break- 
fast we shall have! I am hungry already, 
at the thought of it.” 

Uncle Simon went down stairs slowly, 
very slowly, and I am afraid that I laugh 
ed to myself while completing my toilet. 

The cloth was crooked, when I went 
down at last; the plates didn’t match; 
there was not a spoon upon the table; but 
all that was nothing. Such coffee! such 
toast! such black, chippy, scrambled 
eggs! and such a woful Uncle Simon! 
It was wicked, but I laughed until I cried, 
a3 I surveyed the whole scene. 

‘‘Thave always heard, said Uncle Si- 
mon, ‘‘ that itis much easier to do things 
yourself, than to tell others how, but I 
begin to doubt it.” 

Uncle Simon went off on a servant- 
hunt after breakfast, and I washed up 
the dishes and put the things away, toler- 
ably certain that I should not be found 
fault with this time. Lulu came while I 
was about it. 

‘It’s precious little use for him to go 
servant-hunting,” she said. ‘‘ People 
about here know him a great deal too 
well.” 

It took enly one look at Uncle Simon’s 
face, when he came in at last, to know 
that his mission had been a dead failure. 
He glanced at the table, still covered with 
its red cloth. 

‘‘Dinner will be late, to-day, Uncle 
Simon,” I said. 

Uncle Simon groaned, but said noth- 
ing, and presently I heard him knocking 
the things about inthe kitchen. Fee] 
mean? Of course I did. Wnder any 
other circumstances I should have tried 
my hand at cooking, and no doubt made 
a thorough botch of it. As itis, I feel a 
‘‘ masierly inactivity” to be the only safe 
course. 

The door opens, and Uncle Simon’s 
head appears. 

“How long do they generally boil po- 
tatoes, Maddie?” 

‘Till they are done,” I reply, prompt- 
ly. 

‘Yes, but when are they done?” 

‘* When they are fit to eat.” 


We do not seem likely to get much 
nearer to it than this, and at present the 
success of the dinner seems problemati- 
cal. 

5p. M. A steak, very black outside, 
and very pink and transparent within, 
and potatoes with hard lumps in the mid- 
dle—that was our dinner. Luckily, 
Amanda left us plenty of bread and but- 
ter, and the preserve closet is well stock- 
ed. After dinner I gave Uncle Simon a 
little advice in my turn, and we sallied 
out in search of provisions which need 





little or no cooking. With plenty of 


eggs, and canned provisions, we may 
carry on the siege for a while. I shall 
keep my eye upon Amanda, and am not 
without hope of inveigling her back, when 
Uncle Simon is quite tired of the present 
state of affairs. 

November 26 

I think both Uncle Simon and I weigh 
a few pounds less than we did a week 
ago. Under ourstarvation regime, Uncle 
Simon has waxed meeker and meeker 
every day. When it came to the prospect 
of eating a Thanksgiving dinner of his 
own cooking, he fairly collapsed. ThenI 
decided that the time had come, and went 
in search of Amanda. She was loth to 
come back at first, but yielded to my re- 
presentations of the altered stete of 
affairs. I don’t think Uncle Simon has 
been into the kitchen once since her re- 
turn. In other respects he is gradually 
becoming more like himself, though de- 
cidedly subdued. 

And now about my own private affairs. 
It was on my way back from Amanda’s, 
that I methim. ‘Himn,” of course, means 
George Maxwell. He was looking very 
fierce and angry when we first met, but 
softened a little as we shook hands. I 
supposed that he had come to see Lulu 
Belden, and took very good care to ex- 
press no surprise at his presence. I chat- 
ted on for awhile about the state of af- 
fairs at Old Farm, buthe stopped me sud- 
denly. 

“Don’t talk about such things now, 
Maddie. You know why I have come. 
Don’t pretend to ignore it.” 

I stared at him. I had no idea what he 
meant, nor what answer he expected. 

‘“‘T have come,” he continued, ‘to ask 
you why not one of my letters has ever 
been answered—why I have never heard 
a word from you since that first note 
which was filled with praises of Arthur 
Parker? Is he thecause of your silence?” 

‘Arthur Parker!” I cried, and then 
went into a fit of laughter which must 
have convinced the most incredulous. 
‘‘ But what do you mean by your letters? 
I have never had a line from you since I 
have been here.” 

George stared in his turn. 

‘‘T have written to you six times,” he 
said. ‘‘ Finally I grew wild, and wrote 
to Lulu Belden to inquire about you. Her 
answer told me that you were well, and 
that wasall. At last I could standit no 
longer, and came to see for myself. But 
what on earth can have become of the 
letters?” 

Evidently the wisest course was to go 
to the postoffice and ask about them 
The first inquiry brought forth the entire 
budget, which I grasped as one who has 
found a treasure. 

‘‘Why in the world were they not given 
to Mr. Jones when he asked for Miss 
Barry’s letters?” asked George, and the 
postmaster laughed. 

‘He never asked for them, and we 
didn’t know who Miss Barry was. 
Mr. Jones doesn’t come here any more for 
his mail. He has his letters sent to East- 
bourne, three miles away.” 

‘* What does he do that for?” 
naturally asked. 

The postmaster hesitated. 

‘* Well, you see—you’re some kin to 
him, and may be you know his little ways. 
It’s about a month ago now, that he want- 
ed toshow us how to sort the mail—by 
the initials of the first name, instead of 
the last. We didn’t feel like taking his 
advice, and so——” 

‘‘T see,” said George; and then we both 
laughed. 

**So you were not deeply smitten with 
Parker, after all,” said George. 

‘* NotI; but what about you and Lulu 
Belden?’ I asked. 

‘‘ Yuu know, of course; that this is the 
rock upon which Uncle Simon and I 
split,” said George. 

‘‘ Because you both admired her, and 
he was jealous,” I said, sagely; at which 
George fairly roared. 

‘‘Not exactly. Because he wanted me 
to admire her, and I wouldn’t, or rather I 
admire somebody else more. He ‘advised’ 
me to address her, and when I declined 
further, ‘advised’ me to leave the farm, 
which I did.” 

There is no use writing down any more 
of that episode. There no fear of my 
ever forgetting it, and as this journal is 
written solely for my own eyes, it would 
clearly be a work of supererogation. 

November 29, 

Yesterday George ate his Thanksgiving 
dinner with me. Uncle Simon was dazed 
at first by the news which we had to tell 
him, but, after some cogitation, was mov- 
ed to look upon it favorably. More than 
that, it seems that I am something of a 
favorite with him, in view of which fact 
George is to be taken back into favor. 
Next week I go back to my school, the 
scarlet fever having disappeared, and 
George will take my place here until next 
spring, and then something may happen 
which will bring me back to reign over 
the old place as its mistres. 

“It isn’t what I meant for either of 
you,” said Uncle Simon, ruefully. ‘‘ You 
know what my plans were for you, 
George, and Madeline I had intended for 
young Parker. Ipromised him the first 
chance.” 

I fairly jumped as Uncle Simon revealed 
the plot, which I had never suspected. 
No wonder Mr. Parker always looked like 
afish out of water in my presence. 


**The only thing I can see now,” con- 
tinued Uncle Simon, thoughtfully, ‘‘is 
for Lulu and Parker to put up with your 
leavings. I shall advise them— ” 


‘“No, dear Uncle Simon, for Heaven’s 
sake, no more advice!” I cried. ‘‘ Just 
see the havoc it has wrought in your own 
household, and would you go on scatter- 
ing it recklessly about the world? You 
will have the universe in a blaze!” 

Uncle Simon laughed, rather sheepish- 
ly, and was silent. 


<A 6 Se 
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Where the Bang Came From. 


A careful historical chase of the bang 
jhrough many countries, says a Boston 
paper, finally locates the frizzy bang as a 
native of Africa, the lad:es of that conti- 
nent having advantages for producing 
this style of hirsute ornament which their 
sisters further north never possessed. Es 
tablished as a fashion in Africa, it lost no 
time in passing over into Asia, the Afri- 





can slaves assisting in its transit. But 


the capillary attractions of Asiatic ladies 
were by no means suited to the African 
style, and all efforts at frizzling their hair 
proving failures, the curly bang was 
evolved as the nearest approach to the 
African style. Thus did the bang traverse 
thousands of miles and so adopt itself to 
circumstances that some ethnologists have 
studiously maintained its Asiatic origin. 

Exactly when the bang came into Eu- 
rope is a matter of doubt, some placing 
its advent in the latter days of the Roman 
Empire, while others insist that it was 
brought back from the East by the Cru- 
saders, but whenever it came, it found 
that the front hair of European 
ladies was as intractable as their temper, 
and so the hair-dressers being unable 
to curl or to frizzle, the saucerbang, stiff, 
straight, soaped and plastered down, as 
hideous as a nightmare, was finally evolv- 
ed. This being settled there remains only 
the concluding inquiry, whence came the 
first bang? The most formidable of the 
animal kingdom is the much-dreaded 
gorilla. 

Tbis beast, among other attractions, 
carries a head of short, bristly hair, and 
one of the animal’s preparations for battle 
is to pass the paw rapidly down the crown 
of the head to the eyes, thus bringing the 
front hair straight out and giving an as- 
pect of ferocity that never fails to inspire 
the utmost terror. So well understood is 
this gesture that among the gorilla’s fel- 
low-countrymen that is the signal for an 
instantaneous and headlong scamper 
from the spot; and as the female gorilla 
in defense of her young is even worse 
than the male, certain African dialects 
have an expression, ‘A female gorilla 
with her front hair down,” to indicate the 
extremity of ferocious bearing. 

In time it came to pass that when Afri- 
can ladies were abused by their husbands 
they adopted the same gesture, and, s0 
far as the hair was concerned, with the 
same result. Then certain wives, to indi- 
cate their readiness for battle at all sea- 
sons, took to wearing their hair drawn 
over their foreheads, and the fashion 
rapidly spread to young ladies, who wore 
their hair in this style as insinuating their 
resolve never to submit to matrimonial 
tyranny. The idea spread, and the bang 
flourished alike in African deserts, and on 
the banks of the Ganges, of the Thames 
and of the Mississippi. 

Thus does scientific research shed light 
on social costume, and even the mon- 
strosities of female costume are shown to 
have their origin in intelligent action; for 
nothing is more reasonable than that, as 
one animal taught man how to build his 
house, and another how to catch his din- 
ner, his wife from a tuird should learn 
how to dress her hair. 

———- —~ ep 
The Panama Canal. 


Dr. Arthur Gore returned recently from 
a trip through the United States of Co- 
lombia. Referring tothe Panama Canal, 
he says that since the failure of the com- 
pany to receive a new loan a spirit of 
demoralization seems to have settled down 
upon the whole enterprise. Nothing of 
any consequence is being accomplished 
at present. 

Workmen are being discharged right 
and left, and auction sales of mules, carts, 
and other property are of frequent occur- 
rence. It is said the sub-director-general 
intends to remove his headquarters to 
Colon, and that the Grand Hotel, built by 
the canal company, is to be sold. Nearly 
all the merchants of Panama hold ‘‘canal 
paper,” as it is called, and the large own- 
ers are feeling very blue over the pros- 
pect in store forthe enterprise. Dr. Gore 
is satisfied that the whole proceeding has 
been worked by egregious frauds from 
the beginning,and for the $120,000,000 al- 
ready expended there is nothing to show 
in the way of acanal but a superficial 
scratch in the hard mass of volcanic rock 
through which it was proposed to cut a 
passage. Large sums of money have been 
spent in the construction of residences 
for officers, houses for workmen, hospi- 
tals, shops, tool houses, etc., nearly all of 
which were built by contractors who have 
bled the company most unmercifully. 
Some very handsome buildings and 
grounds now mark the line of the canal 
at the various points where it was thought 
best to begin operations. Gazing on these 
palpable evidences of extravagance, the 
French residents remark, ‘‘ O’est magni 
Jique, mais cen’est pas le canal” [It is mag- 
nificent, but it is notthecanal.}| The 
surveyors’ stakes were supplied under 
contract for $25 apiece, and all the other 
preliminary arrangements have been made 
on a scale and at a cost that would bank- 
rupt a company with anything less than 
the ‘* wealth of Ormus and of Ind” at its 
back.— WV. Y. Sun. 


——~ e >—____. 
Bismarck at Home. 


The Chancellor's wife, a tall, aristocrat- 
ic-looking woman, with decided but 
pleasing features, and in an elegant 
though simple toilet, received each guest 
as he arrived with gracious affability. 
Standing close beside the open portieres, 
past which the eye glanced into the fami- 
ly living rooms, she was a true type of 
the position she holds both in home and 
public life. A noble wife and mother, she 
has faithfully stood by her husband’s side 
from the very commencement of his politi- 
cal career. A Chicago paper declares 
that Bismarck’s wife is her husband’s pri- 
vate secretary! How far this statement is 
true we do not pretend to say, but an old 
friend of the family has repeatedly told 
us that during the saddest time that Ger- 
many has witnessed for the last fifty 
years, when Bismarck, disheartened and 
disprited, retired to his small property of 
Schonhausen, there to vegetate as a small 
Prussian landowner, while brooding 
moodily over all his grand political 
schemes, his wife never for a moment lost 
heart, but was able to inspire her husband 
with ever fresh courage and hope. A 
number of old friends and acquaintances 
quickly surrounded the noble hostess, 
while the remainder of the guests stream- 
ed on toward the billiard reom to the 








right, the windows of which look out on 
the street. In front of 6ne of the sofas 
lies a handsome bearskin—the animal was 
slain by Bismarck’s own hand; and on a 
bracket stands the magnificent vase, with 
the King’s portrait and a view of the cas- 





tle, which King William presented to the 


— 
Prince after the wars of 1866. The crowd | 
and the heat increased every moment 
The Prince, we were told, was in the bly 
saloon. Hurrying thither, we saw our 
noble host, standing just inside the door, § 
in animated converse with some earlier a 
arrivals, yet notwithstanding, quite ready 
to greet every new-comer, sometimes even 
stretching, out both handg to right and 
left with hearty welcome. ~ How well and 
bright he looked! That was always the 
first thing that struck one on seeing this 
man. His face, from his long country 
sojourn at Varzin, has regained its healthy 
coloring, the eyes are no longer so deeply 
shadowed by the overhanging brows or 


hair is of that light Saxon hue which de. 
fies both time and impertinent curiosity 
and the figure is as firm and upright . 
the youngest man there present. On thie 
evening he also wore his favorite and 
most comfortable dress—that is, uniform, 
but not in strict accordance with regula- 
tion.— Chambers’ Journal. 

rn rs 

Children’s Teeth. 


Children’s teeth are often neglected by 
parents, who give the young mouths little 
attention until decay and the children’s 
complaints of toothache warn them of 
duty. Even if they know there is de ay 
going on they dismiss the subject with, 
the thought that they are only the first or 
temporary teeth, which will soon be re 
placed by the permanent ones. This is, 
great mistake, as the regularity of the 
second set depends largely upon the 
healthy condition of the first, whic 
should be retained in their places unti] 
the second setis ready to appear, when 
they will generally drop out or become 
loosened, and are easily removed. 

Much mischief is done by premature 
decay and the extraction of the temporary 
teeth. Many think that they should be re. 
moved to make room for the permanent 
teeth—a dangerous mistake, which should 
be avoided if after trouble would be pre. 
vented. One of the most beautiful pro- 
visions of nature in the human economy 
is that for the removal of the first teeth 
by absorption of the roots to make room 
for the second to advance. Sometimes 
this absorption does not go on fast 
enough, and the second tooth is observed 
to be coming through before the first is 
loosened. In such a case the dentist 
should be consulted, who, if he has made 
a proper study of this frequent condition 
of things, will very readily correct it.— 
Dr. Gilbert. 

<0 

How a Japanese Host Makes Tea 

A Japanese host never entrusts the 
making of tea to his servants on such a2 
occasion, and the fine art of the proces 
was shown us in the dainty managemen' 
of every article of the service before the 
host. The teapot was a little, jewel-like 
thing, that could be set, handle, spout 


twice at a breakfast, and the cups were0j 
fine cloisonne, with plain enamelled {ir 
ings, each no larger round than the circ 
ofatulip’s petals could enclose. With) 
them was a small pear shaped pitcher, 19% 
beautifully-wrought bronze teapot 
which the boiling water was brought, ani 
& lacquer box containing the caddy 0! 
the choicest leaves from the fine tea gar- 
dens of the Ujl district, a tea so rare a 
expensive that none of it is ever exporte 
or known aboard, and only the wealthie 
Japanese can afford to buy the precic 
leaves. Our host, taking an ivory scoopl 
carved in the shape of a large tea leaf, fl) /@ 
ed the little teapot full of loosely-heaped 
leaves, and then having poured the h 
water into the pitcher that it might cool: 





little, poured it into the teapot. Thai 
part of the tea-making was most puzzling 
to us of the Occident, who have bee 
taught as the first principle of tea- makin: 
that the water must be boiling at the mit? 
ute it touches the leaves, and that unles 
at boiling point, tea made with it is fue 
and unprofitable. Our Japanese friez 
explained to us that to the most critica 
and epicurean tea-drinkers of bis country 
boiling water was an abomination, as i 
scorched the leaves, drove out the fin¢ @ 
fragrance in the first cloud of steam, ani!» 
extracted all the bitterness instead of the 
first sweet taste of the young leaf. 

may be all well enough for the coars 
black tea of China, to pour boiling water 
on it,” said the most delightful Japanese 
**but the delicate leaf of our cultivated tes 7 
plant does not need it.” And we bowel 
submissively, and promised never mor 
to apply Chinese processes to Japanese 
tea leaves. 


he 


pes 
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Ben Le Fevre’s Bath. 


One day big, handsome Ben Le Fern © 
was laving his rotund and jovial persoz 
ality ina marble bathtub in the hou 
bath-rooms at the capitol. 

While he was disporting himself it 
tepid water, made foaming with scente 
soap, and was about ready to be rub e¢ 
dry by the attendant, a messenger cam 
down and called to him from the outside 
that there were some gentlemen abord 
anxious to see him on. important business” 
for a moment, as they were obliged to dey 
part hurriedly to catch a train. 

‘*Who are they?” called the General, 87 
he blew the water out of his big mustach’ 
with a snort like a porpoise. M 

“They are some gentlemen from Ohitgy 
sir,” was the response. 

“Are they people from my district’ 
asked Ben. a 

‘Yes, sir,” answered the messenger. @ 

‘Then, for heaven’s sake, don’t senij 
them down here. Shut the door ther 
and keep them out. Good Lord! if sav 
of them find I bathe in a marble tub 804 
am rubbed down by a nigger, instead 9% 
going down to the creek, and drying ™J 
self with my shirt, it will lose me a thou- 
sand votes.” of 

The unterrified and unwashed const!’ 
uents didn’t get in.— Washington Letts ee 

_—_———~ ob 

TRADE AMENITIES.—“ Well, guess I'll dry 
over to Skinner’s and make my purchas) 
now, if I’ve examined your goods long enowt'4 
to suit you,’’ observed a shopping fiend. 

“To Skinner’s?” gasped the dealer, as » 
wallowed among his overhauled stock. ‘Wb! 
did you come in here at all for, then?” 

But the fiend made no answer bui to poi! 
with her umbrella to the placard which read 
‘* Examine our goods before purchasing el 





where.’’ 


and all, inside one of the common-six 2% 
coffee cups that a foreigner draws once 0: am 













the furrowed forehead of last year, hig > 
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Peterinary Department 


Conducted Prof. Robert Jennings, late of 
Philadelphia, a., p Po of “The Horse andits, 
Diseases,’ “ Cattle and their Diseases,” * Sheep, 
Bwine and Poultry,” ** Horse Training Made 
Professional advice throu h the col- 

‘ournal to regular enbscrivers free. 
n will be he afice 4 
send their full name and address to the office o. 
the ceomele. No question will be answered by 








mer in which the animal sup the foot, carries 
the leg forward, or backward, sweating sensitive 
to the /ouch or otherwise, soft orhard. These 
symptoms, when proper! giver assis‘s us to 
a the disease, seat of lameness in obscure 
eases, with some degree of certainty. The 
symptoms should be accurately described, how 
sianding, together with color and age of ani- 
and what treatment, if any, has been resorted 
to. Private address, 201 First Street, Detroit. 








Diagnostic Complications in a Colt. 





Eaton Rarins, Mich., Jan. 30, 1836. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 


Ihave agrade Norman mare colt, nine 
months old, of a dark iron gray color, in 
fair condition, that has been kept in 8 

d warm basement stable with plank 
oer: has been fed timothy hay with one 
quart of oats twice a day, has had occa- 
sional exercise in yard with access to 
water, except in stormy weather when 
watered in stable. Ten days ago I noticed 
the colt was very stiff in all of its legs 
while out in the yard, could hardly move 
its fore parts or lower its head to water, 
did not straddle hind legs: Shivered and 
acted as though it had chills for two or 
three days, limbs and body cold. Appetite 
pretty good and has eaten up to this time, 
soft feed, bran and oats cooked with hay. 
The colt stood on its feet two days, then 
laid down and could not rise, since 
which time have kept it well covered with 
blankets, but it has lost the use of its 
limbs entirely. It notices any sound 
quickly, and will answer by whinnying 
any cull from its mother about the stable. 
Eyes bright and ears erect as in health. 
Pulse from forty to sixty as near as | can 
judge, but weak. Color of membrane of 
nose « dark pink inclined to purple; res 
Ppiration natural, and apparently suffers 
no pain. Bowels regular, and passages 
natural color. Urine of dark color and 
scanty, drinks little water during day. 
Never has shown any tenderness from 

ressure along the spine with fingers 

ave used a sling, and raised it upright, 
rubbed its limbs thoroughly, but it did no 
good, will scarcely flinch when pricked in 
fore legs with sharp instrument. 

Horse doctor pronounced it inflamma- 
tion of kidneys, and prescribed sweet 
spirits nitre one ounce every two hours, 
until four or five ounces had been given, at 
Same time tincture of prickly ash, tea- 
spoonful every two hours, also nux vomi- 
ca ten drops every two hours, also one 
half ounce oil sassafras in one ounce nitre 
every three hours, also aconite in ten drop 
doses, five or six times, also hellebore, two 
drops cvery two hours until three doses 
giver. All this given and no apparent 
change except body and limbs warmer. 
Have given since some kind of powders, 
and put a plaster of pitch over kidneys 
without any apparent effect. 

What isthe matter, and is there any 
remedy? The colt is a valuable one, and an 
answer through the FarRMER will be 
thankfully received by a SUBSCRIBER. 





Answer.—The symptoms described as 
observed in your colt, are so compiicated 
that nothing less than a personal examin- 
ation of the animal would justify the 
attempt atdiagnosing the trouble. The 
complex treatment gives us no clew but 
leads us still furtherinto the darkness. If 
your veterinary eurgeon will write us by 
mail, giving us his diagnosis of the disease, 
and its changes, we will give our opiaion 
and offer such advice as we deem neces 
sary, in the next issue of the FARMER. 


Ticks in Sheep. 

{Ly the Farmer of Feb. 2d, we publish- 
ed a letter from J. E. H., of Parma, 
Mich., with reference to ticks in sheep. 
In reference to it we have received 
the following interesting letter from 4 
subscriber, which will be read by sheep 
breeders with interest and probably pro- 
fit. Itis gratifying to us to receive such 
letters, showing as it does the interest 
taken by our .ubscribers in the veterinary 
department of the Farmer The thera- 
peutic action of the remedy recommended 
is identical with that given in the Farm- 
ER. Its application possesses the ad- 
vantage of immediate use. Will some of 
our subscribers try it and report to us for 
the benefit of sheep breeders in the 
fature.—VET. Ep. } 








East Suevsy, N. Y., Feb. 6, '86 
Veterinaly Editor Michigan Farmer. 

If J. E. H. will try scotch snuff on his 
sheep, I think he wil! find it effectual in 
ridding them of these pests. Open the 
fleece in several places on each side, or 
all the way round them is better, and sift 
in a littie of the snuff. A second applica- 
tion is seldom necessary. I have tried it, 
and it proved satisfactory. It is cheap 
and harmless, and if he will try it he will 
be surprised at results, and would soon 
be willing to offer a prize for every tick 
found upon his sheep. E. P. 





Lame Ox—Symptoms Obscure. 





Lyons, Feb, 2d, 1886 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 


Ihave « lame ox, and if from my des- 
cription you can suggest anything to 
help him I shali feel very grateful. The 
ox is eight years old, color red, weighs 
about 1,900 pounds. He is in good order, 
but not fat. The lameness is in his left 
hind leg; has been lame since last fall. 
At first be would be lame a short time 
after being bitched up, and then get en- 
tirely over it, but lately he is lame all the 
time. When he walks he drops his hind 

arts a litle as if there was a stitch in his 

eg or rid. I canno: decide where it is, 
as there is no swelling or hardness or 
any Other indication than can be seen, nor 
can I find that one part is tenderer than 
another, only he sort of hitches — 
if there was « stiffness somewhere. he 
— are valuable as working cattle, and 

should be sorry to have them — . 





Answer.—From your description we 
cannot locate the trouble with your ox. 
We would advise you to call an experi- 

‘enced veterinary surzeon, to examine the 
animal and locate the trouble, and be gov- 
erned by his directions. 


Cribbing in a Colt. 








HANovE®, Feb. 8, 1886. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer, 


Ihave af» .r vear old bay colt that has 
Within the |.st three weeks formed the 
habit of crib .iog. First caught him at it 
in the stable two or three daysago. Is 





there any method for stopping It. besides 
using the cribbing muzzle, and can he be 
permanently cured? Please answer 
through the Farmer and state where & 
muzzle can be obtained and price, and 
oblige a SUBSCRIBER. 





Answer.—The cribbing muzale applied 
when the habit is first contracted usually 
is a success. Or place the animal in a 
box stall having no manger or other pro- 
jection upon which the animal can crib. 
Feeding him from the floor, will in many 
cases prove effective. We do not keep 
the cribbing muzzle. You can have one 
made by any good worker in iron from 
the engraving published in the MICHIGAN 
FarMER in 1884, or from Prof. R. Jen- 
ning’s ‘‘ Horse and His Diseases.” 





Anonymous Communications. 





Ionta, Feb. 3d, 1886. 
Veterinary kdtior of the Michigan Farmer. 


I have a bay horse six years old, weighs 
1,200 Ibs., that is knee sprung. When I 
drive him and Jet him stop his knees will 
tremble. I have owned him about 18 
months and he was so when [ got him. Is 
there any help for him. Please answer 


h the FARMER and oblige. 
ties A SUBSCRIBER. 





Answer.—We publish the above letter 
as one of many anonymous communica- 
tions we receive, which usually are con- 
signed to the waste basket. Professional 
advice through the columns of this jour 
nal to regular subscribers free. Parties 
desiring such information will be required 
to send their full name and address to 
the office of the Farmer. or to Prof. R. 
Jennings, No. 201 First Street, Detroit, 
Mich., not for publication, but that we 
may know them as subscribers entitled to 
such advice. Several disappointed parties 
write to know why their letters have not 
been answered. The request not to pub- 
lish the name is all that is necessary. 


~ COMMERCIAL. 


WHOLESALE MARKET, 














DETROIT 





Dernort, February 16, 1886. 
Flour.—Market fairly active at unchanged 
figures. Quotations yesterday were as follows: 


Michigan white wheat,stone process$3 75 @4 00 
Michigan white wheat,roller process 4 50 


Michigan white wheat, patents..... 500 @5 3 
Minnesotas, bakers.... ..........+. 450 @4 75 
Minnesotas, patents.. ............- 575 @6 00 
Low grade winter wheat............ 50 @3 75 
Rye . errr 
Buckwheat per cwt................ 200 @2 75 


Wheat.—The market opened yesterday with 
white rather firmer and red grades easier. Later 
it turned weaker, and No. 2 red steadily declined 
especially on May deliveries. At the close quota 
tions on spot wer as follows: No, 1 white, 90\c; 
No. 2 red, 90c; No. 3 red, 83c asked. Futures: 
No. 1 white—May, 94%c; No. 2 red—February, 
903,c; March, 90c; May, 93.4c. The market show- 
ed a little stronger tone at the close. 

Oorn.—Market was a little easier yesterday, 
Last sales were at4ic for No. 2, 374c for new 
mixed, and 4ic for high mixed. 

Oats.—Quiet at 354¢c for No. 2 white, and 3244¢c 
for No. 2 mixed. 

Barley.—Stronger at $1 2021 50 ® cental for 
No. 2, and samp] ‘s quoted at $1 30@1 55. 

Rye.— Market dull at 60c ® bu. for No. 2. 

Feed.—Bran is quoted at $13 50@14 00, and 
middlings at $14 00@16 00 ® ton. 

Batter.—Market quiet. Creamery is quoted at 
25@30c for good to choice; dairy at 13@i4c for 
good, 15@i6c for extra fine quality; off grades 
entirely neglected. Butter substitutes, 1244@ldc. 

Oheese.—Michigun creams, 11@11¢c; skims 444 
@5%c # &. Ohio full cream-, 10}g@llic. 

Egegs.— Market dull at 16@17c for fresh stock. 
Lim: d not wanted. 

Fruit.—Apples very dull; quoted at $1 3@ 
150 @ bbl., choice stock at $1 75c. Cranber- 
ries quoted at $4@6 ® ob], with no inquiry. 

Dried Apples.—Market better; quoted at 2% 
@3\6c ® PD. for sun dricd. New evaporated stock 
quoted at 7@7c P D. 

Cider.—Dull «t 7%@8ec per gallon for sweet, 
and 9@10c for clarified. 

Foreign Fruits.—Lemons, Messinas # box, 
$3 00@3 50. Malaga, 2 50@2 75; oranges, Floridas 
® box, $3 75@4 25; bananas, @ bunch, $2 00 
@2 50; cocoanuts ® 100, $4 00@5 00; Malaga 
grapes, ® keg, $2 50@4 50; ® bbl., 5 75@6 50. 

Beeswax.—Dull at 25@28c ® b. 

Honey .—New quoted at 18@15c ® b. in pound 
frames; strained, 9@10c. 

Hay.—Market firm at $13 00@13 50 @ ton for 
baled car loia of timothy on track; selling in 
smaller quantities at $14 50@15 per ton. 

Poultry.—There is nota very active demand, 
but stocks are quite lignt. The market may be 
quoted firm at 9@10c for chickens, 11@12c for 
turkeys, and 8c for geese. 

Beans.—Market quiet butsteady. City picked 
ere quoted at $1 30 ® bu. in car-lots, or $1 40 
in smaller quantities; unpicked are selling at 40@ 
90c ® ba. 

Onions.—There isa fair supply of stock and the 
market is quiet at $2 00@2 25 ® bbl. or Sc P bu, 
Unsprouted stock scarce. 

Salt.—Michigan or Marine City, 95c per barrel; 
East Saginaw or Syracuse, $1 00. 

Hops.—Michigan quoted at 8@10c, New Yorks 
at 10@i2c per Jb. Eastern markets very quiet. 

Clover Seed.—There is an active and firm 
market. Prime closed yesterday at $6 07%, aad No. 
2 at $5 85 

Straw.—Baled $5 50@6 # ton on track. 

Pop Corn.—Market quiet at 2@3c ® Bb. for 
old; new, 1@1Ke. 

Potatoes.—Market is steady at 55@60c from 
store, and 45@50c # bu. in car lots. 

Game.--Selling ‘rom store at the following 
range: Bear, 10c ® .; squirrels, 75¢@$1 00 @ 
doz.; pigeons, $1 50 ® doz. ; rabbits, 10@12%c each. 

Nuts.—Butternuts, quoted, 50c, shellbark hick 
ory, $1 35@1 45, and large at 75@90c, # bu. Pecans, 
54O6%c B b 

Dressed Hogs.—Packers offer $4 65 as their 
top price; retailers pay 25@30c more. 

Provisions.—Market easier, with barreled 
pork unchanged, lard slightly lower and sn oked 
meats unchanged. Quotations here are as follows: 


Me6B, NOW... cee cece ser eeeceee 1150 @11 75 
Pamily new.......00sceecseesees 1150 @ 11 75 
Ghort Clear........ssceccceessoee 122% @ 12 50 
Lard in tierces, per B.........-- 6 6% 
caws te Eee, POF B.....ceereee ° 6% 7 
Hames, per BD... ....-+.-e00e- » 94@ 9% 
Shoulders, per D........-+sss-00 54@ 5% 
oice bacon, per B........... . ee 7% 
Extra Mess beef, per bbl...... o- 8% 9% 


Tallow, per D.......4+ sescecece 

Hay.—The following is # record of the sales at 
the Michigan Avenue scales for the past week: 

Monday—29 loads: Nine at $12; five at $14; 
sa $13 and $11; three at $12 50; two at $13 50 
and $10. 

Tuesday—48iloads: Eight at $13; six at $12; 
five at $14 and $10; four at $13 and $1050; three 
at $12 50 and $11; two at $14 50, $1350, $9 75 and 
$9; one at $15 aud $11 25. 

Wednesday 41 loads: Eight at $12; seven at 
$13; five at $14 amd $1150; four at $1250 and $10; 
two at $11 75, $41 and $1 50; one at $13 50 and $9. 

Thur«day—4f leads: [hirteen at $11; nine at 
$12; seven at $13; five at $1250; four at $10; two 
at $15, $13 50 and $11 50; one at $14 $12 75 and $9. 

Friday—2 loads: One »t $15 and $12. 

Saturday—6 loads: [wo at $13: one at $14, 
$12, $11 50 and $11. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 








[By telegraph.] 

Below we give the latest reports of the live 
stock markets east and west for Monday, Feb. 
15th, 1885: 

BurraLo.—Cattle, receipts 850 head; strong 
with good demand; common to fair, $4@4 60; fair 
to choice, $4 65@5 20; extra steers, $5 35@5 65; 
canning and but-hering grades weak at $3 25@ 
875; ox-n d 11; common to fair, $3 25@4; extra, 
$4 50; stockers and feeders, $2 35; veais steady at 
$5@'. Sheep, receipts 6,400; active, firm and 
higher; common to fair, $3 75@4 25; good t’ 





choice, $4 50@5; choice to extra, $3 25@5 50; lambs, 
good to choice, $5 50@6. Hogs, receipts, 6,440; 
strong and higher; pigs, $3 80@4; light mixed 
$4 10@4 20; selected Yorkers, $4 20@4 35; selected 
Yorkers, $4 20@4 35; selected medium Weights, 
$4 40@4 55; choice heavy, $4 50@4 65; extra, 
$4 75; selected heavy ends, $4@4 25. 
Cuicaeo.—Cattle, receipts 5,000; shipments 
2,000; murket active and 5@10 cents higher. Hogs, 
receipts, 16,000. Shipments 6,000; market fairly 
active at Saturday's prices. 
At the Michigan Oentral Yards. 
Saturday, Feb. 13, 1886. 
The following were the receipts at these yards 
tle, 5 e 
me ae Be 











TRE sc cuiseascschsecses: OS 309 62 
< me ae oie 

20 23 oes 

20 one een 

15 95 45 

si eba chase cases oa ecb 165 20 

OS o_O See 4 336 187 
Baton Rapids............... 24 axe ae 
MER os ve scan sneesaes é wae 22 
SID. ic cccsyaceeses 22 61 81 
EMD von sons .cowsknes 18 pars 6 
ML cn ddave as iiusoeseks 20 30 we 
Homer. Lau scuacawad ke ae 13 Fr - 
eee eee 108 vee 
Milian... 142 ane 
SN >: 2's cans tGann nas sacs 27 aa wa 
Uc cckcceaievsbaeerascnes 7 ° 38 
ES ee see 69 cee 6 
ee ene 21 30 jab 
eee + o+eeee a: Cee 51 438 
Sacre 57 41 ales 
PN 5s caus dmx anaes oe enien 20 2 100 
ots 17 145 
a, Se eer 2 52 48 
SR hss saci aoe ne do see 177 ie 
DUIS ce cnunisn bp nadwels dens 18 430 34 
OS eae 12 49 41 
PI, shen das tscn0tes 13 238 6 
Lo 8 157 8 
MSE 6056 seeeter'd sasane 48 20 
| Re 658 2,591 862 


OATTLE, 


The offerings of cattle at these yards numbered 
658, against 418 last week. The market opened 
up slow and weak on Friday, aud the prices of 
last week were shaded a little, but on Saturday 
the demand became more active, and sellers had 
no difficultty in getting fully as strong prices as 
those ruling last week. The market closed firm 
with all the offeriugs disposed of. The following 
were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 
Extra graded steers, weighing 1,300 
Me REDON sca ncnin saboecaccaueand $5 00 @5 2 
Choice steers, fine, fat and well 
formed, 1,100 to 1,300 ]bs......... 450 @4 75 
Good steers, well fatted, weighing 
ee 0d BAUD DOG gone cca cncsecsoncs 400 @4 50 
dood Mixed Butchers’ Stock—Fat 
cows, heifers and light steers.... 350 @3 75 
Soarse Mixed Butchers’ Stock— 
Light thin cows, heifers, stags 
RETIREE Peas sbnnesad diss cvacceses 250 @3 00 
EE cisaih< kvesanvd seis soagea% 250 @3 00 
Bake. c06 auc absences waeaseako 250 @3 50 


Parsons sold Oberhoff 4 good butchers’ steers 
av 965 lbs at $4 25. 

Nichols sold Oberhoff 3 good butchers’ steers 
av 953 lbs at $4 15. 

G6 Roe sold Shields 17 feeders av 900 lbs at $3 50. 

Parsons sold Burt Spencer 4 good bathcers’ 
ateers av 1,102 lbs at $4 25. 


Sly sold Oberhoff 3 thin butchers’ steers av 943 
lbs at $3 85 

Nicholls sold Burt Spencer 17 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,150 lbs at $4 25, and2 balls av 2,020 
Ibs at $350. 


Parsons sold Davey a mixed lot 9 head of good 
butchers’ stock av 812 lbs at $3 50, and 2 thin 
heifers av 675 los at $3. 

Burdoin sold Caplis a mixed lot of 9 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 975 lbs at $3 15 

Brown & Spencer sold John Robinson 4 fair 
butchers’ steers av 935 Ibs at $3 50, and a thin 
heifer weighing 700 lbs at $3. 

C Roe sol1 John Robiuson a mixed Jot of 24 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 900 lbs at $3 10, and 
6 coarse ones av 1,010 lbs at $2 50. 

Gleasou sold Shields 5 feeders av 884 Ibs at 
$3 60. 

Freeman sold Flieschman 4 st>ckers av 880 lbs 
at $2 85, :nd a good cow and a steer av 1,075 lbs 
at $3 75. 

Clark sold Sullivan 23 fair butchers’ steers and 
heifers av 879108 at $360 and a bull weighing 1,550 
lbs at $2 65 

C Roe sold Shields 3 feeders av 1,0361bs at $3 60, 
and a stocker weighing 650 lbs at $3 25. 

Freeman sold Shields 2 stockers av 635 lbs at 

3 25. 

Smith sold Burt Spencer 5 
av 1 290 ibs at $4 25 

Chase sold Burt Spencer 7 oxen av 1,600 lbs at 

3 60. 


fair shipping steers 


C Roe sold Webb 8 fair butchers’ steers and 
heifers av 920 ibs at $3 50; 3 fair cows av 1,113 Ibs 
at $3, ana 9to John Robinson av 1 052 lbs at $3. 

Conley sold Shieids 4 f.eders av 895 ibs at $3 60 

Milliken sold Sullivan 4 fair oxen av 1,600 lbs 
at $3 50. 

Sweet sold Cap] sa mixed lot of 6 head of good 
butchers’ stock av 900 lbs at $350, and a coarse 
cow weiguiny 830 ibs at $2 50 

Phillips sold Wreford & Beck 8 mixed lot of 18 
head cf good butchers’ stock av 987 lbs at $3 40. 

Sly sold Cap is a mixed lot of 7 head of fair 
butchers’ etock av 1,075 Ibs at $3 25 

C Roe sold John R>binson a mixed lot of 7 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 1,030 lbs at $3 

Conley sold *reford & Beck 21 good butchers’ 
steers ant heifers av 98 lbs at $3 80, and a 
mixed lot of 16 head of good butchers’ stock av 
984 Ibe at $3 50. 

Griffin sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 7 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 930 lbs at $3 25. 

Conley sold Sullivan 15 fair butchers’ steers av 
914 lbs at $3 75, and 4 fair cows av 1,100 lbs at $3. 

Wym-n sold Shields 6 feeders av 876 ibs at $3 50, 
and a stocker weighing 700 lbe at $3 

Freeman sold Wreford & Beck 5 fair cows av 
1,208 }bs at $2 85 

Smith sold Wreford & Beck a good cow weigh- 
ing 1,280 Ibs at $3 25. 

dams sold Burt Spencer 7 fair butchers’ steers 
av 1,085 lbs at $3 80 

McMulien sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 14 
head of butchers’ stock av 790 lbs at $3 35, aud a 
thin heifer weighing 770 lbs at $3. 

Wyman sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 4 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 652 lbs at $2 80. 

Campbell sold Caplis a mixed lot of 7 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 1,078 lbs at $3 55. 

Burlingame sold John Robinson 6 fatr butchers’ 
steers av 1,006 lbs at $3 75 and 3 good cows av 
1,000 lbs at $3 25. 

Judson sold Caplis 3 good butchers’ steers av 
1,073 lbs at $4, and 2 fair cows av 1,220 Ibs at $3. 

Middleton s:ld Caplis 5 good butchers’ steers 
av 1,094 lbs at $4 50, and a mixed lot of 10 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 931 lbs at $3. 

Jedele sold Sallivan 10 good butchers’ steers 
and heifers av 880 lbs at $375, and 3 good cows 
to John Rob. nson av 1,136 lbs at $3 50. 

McGee sold Sullivan 4 gooi butchers’ steers av 
1,410 lbs at $4 30, and 4 good cows av 1,220 Ibs at 
$3 50. 

SHEEP. e 


The offerings of sheep numbered 2,591, against 
3,020 last week. The sheep market ruled dull. 
Buyers insisted on lower rates, but sellers re- 
fused to make consessions, especia!ly on good 
sheep, and those holding this class took their 
chances on shipping them to Buffalo. For the 
common grades sellers accepted a shade lower 
prices than those ru ing !ast week. 

Patrick sold Fitzpatrick 40 av 89 lbs at $3 90. 

Hauser sold Monahan 24 av 79 Ibs at $3 50. 

Freeman sold Fitzpatrick 30 av 78 lbs at $3 30. 

Brown & Spencer sold Webb 48 av 83 lbs at 


8 75. 
boy Spencer sold McMullen 240 av 103 lbs at 


Gleason sold Fitzpatrick 69 av 79 ibs at $3 50. 
Larue so.d Wenb 55 av 67 Ibs at $2 80. 

C Roe sold John Robinson 39 av 86 ibs at $3 50. 
Forshee sold Clark 161 av 109 lbs at $4 65. 
Spencer sold Wreford & Beck 61 av 74 Ibs at 


3 25. 
’ Stabler sold Judson 185 av 81 lbs at $4 10. 
White sold Young 54 av 84 lbs at $3 75. 
Judson sold Fitzpatrick 92 av 72 lbs at $2 75. 
Plotts sold John Robinson 185 av 70 lbs at $3 50. 


HOGS, 


The offerings of hogs numbered 862, against 
575 last week. The hog market opened up dull, 
but later there was an improvement, and the re- 
ceipt. were closed out atadecline of 5@10 cents 
below the rates of last week. 

C Roe sold Webb 45 av 196 Ibs at $4. 

Clark sold Webb 15 av 242 Ibe at $4 10. 

Parsons sold Webb 22 av 187 Ibs at $4 05. 

Giddings sold Webb 43 av 165 lbs at $4. 


frazel sold Werb 38 av 190 lbs at $4 05. 
Brown & Spencer sold Drake 20 av 22] lbs at 


10. 

Sly sold Drake 15 av°156 Ibs at $4. 

Hauser sold Webb 31 av 221 lbs at $4 10. 

CG Roe sold Drake 39 av 297 lbs at $4 15, and 36 to 
Webb av 187 lbs at $4. 

Sly sold Drake 33 av 245 lbs at $4 20. 

Smith sold tr! 13 .v 127 lbs at $4. 

Gleason sold B gley 33 av 168 lbs at $4 10. 

Griffin sold Rauss 76 av 107 lbs at $4. 

Patrick sola Webb 36 av 184 lbs at $4 10. 

Tabor sold Webb 30 av 27 lbs at $4 10. 

Capwell sold Webb 50 av 231 lbs at $4 10. 





King’s Yards. 
Saturday, Feb. 13, 1886. 
OATTLE. 

The offerings of cattle at these yards numbered 
218 head. Tne demand for the receipts was 
active, and all were closed out early at strong 
last week’s prices. 

Richmond sold Genther 5 fair butchers’ steers 


lbs at $3 75. 
agi bo Tot Ail 3 fair butchers’ heifers av 900 


85. 
a tk ary John Wreford 4 fair butchers’ heifers 
los at $3 25. 
“Zaen ol Genther a good butchers’ steer 





weighing 980 lbs at $4 25. 


Ib 


Newton sold Marx 3 fair butchers’steers av 960 
68 at $3 60. 


Pickering sold Kolb a good butchers steer 
weighing 1,100 lbs at $4. 
Culver suld McGee a mixed lot of 22 head of 
thin hutch~rs’ stock av 930 lbs at $3 10. 
Lovewell sold McGre a mixed lot of 5 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 1,148 lbs at $2 90. 
Webb «old H Roe 2 fair butchers cows av 1,065 
Ibs at $3 05 

Pickerir g sold Kolb 4 fair butchers’ steers av 
815 lbs at $3 60. 
Bliss sold Kolb 2 bulls av 705 Ibs at $2 50. 
Richmond sold Marx 4 fair batchers’ heifers av 
847 lbs at $3 50, 
vet sold H Roe2thin steers av 860 Ibs at 


Baldwin sold H Roe 2 fair butchers’ cows ay 
1,025 lbs at $2 90. 
Harger sold J Wreford 2 fair butchers’ steers av 
815 Ibs at $3 60, 
Kalaher sold Waters 13 fair butc’ ers’ steers av 
977 Ibs at $3 75, 
Glover «old Marx 4 fair butchers’ heifers av 89 
Ibs at $3 45. 
Lomason sold H Roe 4 fair butchers’ steers av 
ibe supe at $3 80, and 2 oxen to Hulbert av 1,540 
8 at $3. 
Brown sold Kammon 2 good butchers’ heifers 
av 990 lbs at $4 25. 
Hogan sold McGee 8 thin cows av 966 lbs at 


Clark sola Loosemore a mixed lot of 15 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 906 lbs at $3 12%. 
Purdy sold Meyers 4 fair butcbers’ heifers av 
745 lbe at $3 45. 
Nott sold Stucker 2 fair butchers’ heifers av 645 
Ibs at $3 40, and 4 av 637 Ibs at $3 20. 
Kalaher sold Marx 2 fair butchers’ steers av 
980 lbs at $3 60. 

Brown sold Haerppich 3 fair butchers’ heifers 
av 786 lbs at $3 50. 
Bartholemew sold McGee 12 thin heifers av 556 
Ibs at $2 25. 
Brown sold J Wreford 2 fair butchers’ steers av 
925 lbs at $3 75. 

SHEEP. 

The offerings of sheep numbered 1,058, Sheep 
were in fair demand and sales were made at last 
week's prices, 
Harger sold Andrews 112 av 80 lbs at $3 40. 
Hogan sold Robidson 36 av 73 lbs at $3. 
Clark sola Morey 97 av 80 lbs at $4. 
Smitn sole Wreford & Beck 50 av 751bs at $3 50. 
Proper sold Wreford & Beck 61 av 75 lbs at $3. 
ia sold Wreford & Beck 33 av 75 lbs at 

40. 


Anstey sold Morey 51 av 81 Iba at $375. 

Shepard sold Andrews 117 av 68 lbs at $2 50. 

Richmond sold Loosemore 48 av 88 lbs at $3 25. 

HOGS. 

The offerings of hogs numbered 319. The 
hog market ruled active at an advance of 5@10 
cents over the rates ruling at these yards last 
week, 

Anstey sold Webb 46 av 177 Ibs at $4. 

Harger sold Rauss 11 av 240 |bs at $4. 

Hogan sold Rauss 6 av 206 Ibe ar $4. 

Nott sold Rauss 9 av 296 lbs at $4. 

Williams sold Rauss 10 av 222 lbs at $450. 

Downer sold Rauss 14 av 244 lbs at $4 10. 

Web» sold Rauss 40 av 143 Ibs at $4 05. 

Richmond sold Rauss 6 av 150 lbs at $4 

Beardslee sold Rauss 44 av 212 Ibs at $4. 

Estep sold Rauss 32 av 260 lbs at $4 10 

Lovewell sold Rauss 41 av 142 lbs at $3 90. 





Chicago. 

CaTtLs.—Receipts 27,748 against 32,653 the pre- 
vious week. Shipments 12,175. The cattle mar- 
ket opened up steady on Monday with 6,400 head 
en sale. Good grades were firm. Shippers paid 
‘rom $4 35@5 60, and dressed beef dealers, $3 50@ 
490. Butchers’ steers sold at $3 40@4 45, and in 
ferior to choice cows at $1 50@3 60; stockers and 
feedera ranged from $2 50@4 20 according to 
quality. Tne receipts were light on Tuesday, 
but the demand was not urgent, and prices were 
barely steady. The market ruled dull on Wed- 
nesday at a dec’ine of 10@15 cents, the run being 
light. There w 8 no improvement in the market 
on Thursday, but cattle sold a shade higher on 
Friday, and elosed steady on Saturday at the fol- 


lowing 
QUOTATIONS: 


Common to good shippi_ g, 1,050 to 1,250 ¢ 
Poor and medium ateers, 960 to 1,100 lbs ¢ 
Fair to choice cows. eee 
Inferior to medium cows.............. 
Poor to choice bulls .............. 
Stockers, 550 to 860 lbs .. aaeee 
Feeders. 875 to 1,150 lba.............. 
INI iis 5.vxsaoh. casa xdaagees oa 


Hoes.—Receipts 117,131 against 134,670 last 
week. Shipm nts 48,797. The supply of : ogs on 
Monday numbered 24,000. The market opened 
up slow at a ocecline of 5@10 certs on light 
weights, and 10@15 cents on heavy grades. Poor 
to prime light sold at $3 60@4 0; inferior mixed 
to choice heavy, $3 70@4 10; with skips and culls 
at $275@345. On T'uescay the market ruled 
steady, was weak on Wednesday, advanced 5 
cen's on Thursday. anotner 5 cents was added 
on Friday. and closed strong on Saturday with 
poor to prime light selling at $3 60@4 20; inferior 
mixed to choice heavy, $8 80@4 50, with skips and 
culls at $2 75@3 50. 














J. Emmett Robison,40n of Hon. J. J. Rob- 
ison, of Ann Arbor, ani a member of the staff 
of the Detroit Free Press, was found dead in 
his room on the 10th inst. He had been troubled 
with insomnia. and to get some much needed 
rest resorted to chloroform. Not enough was 
used to cause death, but the supposition is that 
while under the influenee of the deadly vapor, 
the young man’s head fell forward uj on the 
face, and he was suffocated. Mr. Robisor 
left hosts of friends, won by his amiable 
—_— who mourn deeply his untimely 

eath. 


NAW ADVAKTISHMENTS, 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


es 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 
cans, RoyaL Bakine PowvDER Co., 106 Wall 
Street, Mew York. 


Milk Fever in Cows. 








PROF, R. JENNINGS & SON’S 
BOVINE PANACEA 


a. 





The only sure cure for Milk Fever in cows. It is 
also a Panacea for all{diseases of a febrile charac 
ter in cattle, when given as directed. Sold by 
druggists. Price, $1 00 per package; 20 doses. 





PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 
E-vinco Liniment. 





The champion Embrocator for Man and Beast. 
Sold by Druggists. Price 50 cents. Prepared only 
by PROF. ROBT. JENNINGS, 

Veterinary Surgeon, 201 First St., Detroit, Mich. 


WILSON’S 
Cabitet Creamery & Barrel Churn 


AND ALL DAIRY SUPPLIES. 





: 
y WILSO8'S CABINET CREAMERY. 














The woman’s friend. Itsaves three-fourthsjof the 
labor in butter making; — operated; you raise 
sweet cream from sweet milk; you have sweet 
milk to feed which trebles its value, Send for 
circular. Agentswanted. Address 
FLINT CABINET CREAMERY CO., 
Fut, Mrio#. 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AUCTION SALE 


— OF REGISTERED — 


MERINO SHEEP. 


I have 108 head of Pedigreed Merino Sheep, com- 
prising 10 breeding ewes, 30 yearling ewes, three 
ram lambs, four ewe lambs and one yearling ram, 
which I wi 1 sell at Public Auction at my farm, 
two miles e uth o! Lima, N. Y., on Februar 
25th, 1886. all registered inthe New Yor 
State Register under Fiock No, 9, 

1 J. 8. GOODRICH. 


AUCTION SALE! 


W. H. Hulsizer will sell for J. W. Saliard, of 
Romeo. Macomb Co., Mich., March 4, 1886, 15 head 
of Golstein-Friesian cattle, young bulls and 
heifer-; all registered; 30 head of Shropshire 
sheep; 100 hear of grade Merino ewes in lamb to 
Shropshire rams; 6 head of norses, and other 
articles too numerous to mention. ime given on 
endorsed notes at 7 per cent. 

J. W. SALIARD, 
£16 3t Romeo, Mich. 


SEEDS. 


7 Annual Priced Catalogue is row ready, and 
mailed free to all applicants, It contains all tne 
leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm, & Flower 


SHEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything eise in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDCEMAN, 
f2eow4t 37 East 19th St , New York. 























Send a stamp to the 


Internation! Business College, 
East Saginaw, Mich., 


amd you will receive by return mail our large 
e ght pave College Jonrnal devoted tothe interests 
of the above named College. This College con- 
tains the finest and best managed actua) Busi- 
ness Deparment in the United States, 


W W PHIPPS, 
FH BLISS, 


TREMONT, 1565. 


Record 2:2844, by Belmont, dam Virgiaia, by 
Alexander's Abdallah. 


OLMEDO WILKES 3770, 


Dam Alma, by Almont. 
Will make the season of 1886 at Jackson, Mica. 
For terms and catalogue send to 
DR. W A GIBSON, 
f16 4m Jackson, Mich 


or Sale, —200 [mproved Grain and Stock Farms 
in Southerp Ind 


| Proprictors. 











&. tealtay climate; good 
eo 1; church-s, schools, railreads- $10 to $90 per 
acre. Cataloguefree. Adcress A. SHEPHERD & 
Co., North Vernon, Indiana, f9-4t 


COLLEGE JOURNAL 
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UsTRATEO* VE sno, 
ub DescriP Pai cL 






Will be mailed FREE to all — and to customers of 
last year without ordering it. It contains about 180 pages, 
600 illustrations, prices, accurate descriptions and valuable 
directions we pocatiog all varieties of VEGETABLE 
and FLOWER SEEDS, BULBS, etc. Invaluable 
to all, especially to Market Gardeners. Send for it. “- 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan. 
ELLE LE ES I 


NEWEST & BEST 
THE MACK 


DOOR HANGER, 


Cannot be thrown from the track; 
runs at the touch »f a finger while 
carrying the heaviest door; it is the 
strongest hanger made, and the only 
hanger in the world having a Lathe 

? grooved Roller; {ron track : stronges 

;  {n the market, and has the only per- 
fect splice in use. 


f THE MACK DOOR HANGER CO. 


Sole Proprietors. For descriptive 
circulars and price address 


OSCAR HOPKINS, Manager, 
ny Romeo, Micb 


HENLEY’S 
IMPROVED 
MONARCH 
FENCE 
MACHINE. 


The only practical n achine in nse that makes 
the fence in the field wh rever wanted; makes 
the bes’, strong st, and moet durable fence for 
general use and farm and stock purposes; weaves 
any size picket and any size wire. The fence will 
turn all stock without injury to same. For cata- 
logne and full particulars address M. C. HEN- 
LEY, Sele Manufacturer. Factory, 523 to 538 
Nerth 16th St., Richmond, Ind. fi6eow6t 


The Cooley Creamer 


Raises all the Cream be- 
tween the milkings. Saves 
% the labor. ncreases 
the yield of butter; im- 
proves quality; quadru- 
ples value of skim milk. 
Will pay for itself twice or 
more every season, Cooley 
system ist eonly uniform 
aw dairy meth: d in existence 
send for circular free,to JOHN BOYD, 
f2eow13t Manovfacturer, 199 Lake St., Chicago. 


emma SAW SET! 


SN’ This set has given per- 
fect satisfaction ; is durable, effective anu cheap, 
weighs less than 4 ozs., and is adapted to all va- 
rieties of cross-cut saws. Any man can pe: fect] 


set asaw in three CHAM LON GAUGE 














Patented, 









; 








minutes. Also a 
for dressing raker teegh ; warrante mple of 
each by mail on receip: of $1. Send for circular 








and price to J. E. WHIFING, Montrose, Pa. 
f16—4t 








made with expansion or compression spring, and ¢: 
be adjusted to work Beans or rows planted 28 inch 
—_. It is simple and durable, and is guaranteed 
give entire satisfaction. 
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eS vee! 
GALE WALKING CULTIVATOR, No. 1, , 








f- ts 
ane GALE SULA Y PLOW eat ent rely 
an | Of Wrought and malleable iron. 7 he most simple 
es | and durable plow ip the market, 
to | power or Horse Lift. 












S, Walking and 


fre...» Rakes. All Goods Warranted. 
mf . THE GALE PLOWS are made with adjustable 
‘ Handles and Beams, straight or slanting Land Sides 
and Gale's Patent Standard J« interand Knee Cutter 
Phey are the lightest draft and most perfect Ch lled 
. 4 —| Piows made, Aljl of the Gale Cultivators are made with Spl t 
Tongues, and with fcur or six shov: enter tooth for fallow. Shovels can be adjusted to ar a 
depth desired and made to throw too mar —— 





—= 
ate ( 


1 . aa! 


GALE RIDING CULTIVATOR. The m 
complete Combination Kiding and Walking Cu 
vator on the market. 





| GALE HORSE HAY RAKE, A perfect 

ost | Lock Lever, Minch wheel, Spring Seat. All 

Iti- | castings made of Malleable Iron. A child can 
| Operate it as well as a man. 


Circulars sent on application. Correspondence solicited. Mention this paper. Address 


CALE MANUFACTURIN 


Cc CO., ALBION, MICH. 









SULKY 
HAND 
SWIVEL 

and SHOVEL 


PLOWS 







Ac 


Mention 
this paper. 


THE M 












THE BEST oe 
PLOWS IN USE Sst 


rior to All Others. 


Og 


—_ i" 
ROGITS WIITED Aone fo, Fees Cntatorns ant 


CHILLED 


CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


knowledged Supe- , 







CULTIVATORS 


22 and ROAD 
= SCRAPERS. 


fed 


icited Ses 


Blatchford’ Royal StockFood, 


OST COMPLETE FEEDING CAKE 


EVER MADE. 


A Perfect Milk Substitute or Calf Meal, 


-—AND— 


Unequaled for All Kinds of Young Stock! 
INVALUABLE FOR CATTLE, HORSES, 





SWINE AND SHEEP. 


t=~For Directions and Testimonials send for PAMPHLET ON FEEDING, 


seed and mailed free by 
E. W. BLATCHFORD & 


CO., Sole Manufacturers, Chicago, Ill. 





ee 
—— 


EDs: a, 


Our Sced Warehouses, the largest in | 
New York, are fitted up with every ap-\ 
Pliance for the prompt and careful 
filling of orders. 


YT, 
Ss. GED 
“2 tah a / w 7 





HALF A MILLION GARDENS x 


SUPPLIEO WITH 


PLA 


Our Green-house Fstablishmen 
Jersey City is the most extens 
Annual Sales, 234 


} 
Ys merica. 
~ Plants. 


Our Catalogue for 1886, of 140 pages, containing colored plates, descriptions and Illustrations 
of the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS, will bo mailed on receipt of 


6 cts. (in stamps) to cover postage 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. *° 





& 37 Cortlandt St., 
bE meas 


ag 





CLOSES ON OUTSIDE OF NOSE 
Only Double Ring Invented. 


Rings and Holder. 





Champion Hog Ringer 


The only ring that will effectually | 
keep hogs from rooting. Nosharp points in the nose. | sharp points in the nose to kee 


Oniy Single Ring Ever Invented 
that Closes on the Outside 
of the Nose. 
BROW W'S 
Eiliptical Ring 
Triple Groove Hog & Pig Ringer. 

Only Single Ring that closes 
on the « fthe nose. No 


| *p it sore. 


. 







CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN CO., Exciusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 









Muni 
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EVERY ONE THAT HAS A GARDEN! 


Fruit or Flowers, needs SLUG SHOT. Sold by all seedsmen and merchants 
For pamp let address FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. It 1s worth reading. 





FARM FOR SALE. 


A fine farm of 245 acres located one and one 
half miles from the growing manufacturing city 
of Owos-o one of the best markets tor farm pro- 
ducts in Central Michigan. This farm has good 
builcir ge, a fine orchard, and is in a first class 
state of cultivation. Forty acres of yzrowing 


wheat “ili civide i to 165 and ar 80 acre farm 
if wanted. For price ara terms address 

NO. 1 MOFFAT BUI DING, 
ja26tf Detroit, Michigan. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


IN MICHICAN. 


New Price List justissied for free Distribu- 
tion. Over 200 of the fin: st farms iu the State fuliy 
described. Also a map of Michigan, s2:owing 
railroads, towns, cities etc. 

GEO. W. SNOVER, 
Rea! Extate and '.oan Agent, 


f2-4t 103 Griswoli St., Detroit, Mich. 


Farmers and Millers ! 


[ have 130 acres of land in Montmorency Coun- 
ty, M chigan, with 20 horse power water wheel 
and dam al-eady baiit, suitable fora grist or saw 
mij]; 20 acres under cultivation, with stock and 
implements; goverement title, to sell cheap ou 
account of eath in the family. Adéress 
28 AUGUS" BARGEHR, 


Big Rock P.O, Montm rency Co., Mich. 
» a) 
No. t FARM FOR SALE, 
Having accepted a position in a file manufac- 
tory at Rittman, 0., | offer my farm for sale—120 
acres;15 acres hard maple and beech timber, 24 
acres of wheat in — good fruit and water; 
No. 1 house of eight rooms and other necessary 
Price $8,000. For fur her particulars 
W. J. SUHROP, 
Rittman, Ohio, or Alamo, Mich. 











buildings, 
Address 
j19eow4t 


Farming Land For Sale Cheap. 


Twelve thousand acres of farming land in Glad 
win County, Michigan. Gooc soil, good water, 
and one of the most healthy counties in the State, 
For particulars inqvire of Eugene Foster, agent 
at Gladwin, the County Seat of Gladwin County 
orof BUTMAN & RUST, Saginaw City, Mich. 
Plata furnishes on application. ai4-l7 


FOR SALE. 


1 will sell my fruit farm near Muskegon,'Mich. 
—40 acres in aj], 19 set oat to fruit, avout 2,300 
each trees, 2,700 grape vines and 400 plum trees, 
rice $2.000, will give time on itif so desired. For 
particulare, address A. W. SLAYTON, 
Tecumseh, Mich. 


Dakota Lands tor Sale 


For sale cheap, 160 acres choice land two miles 
from Dell Ra. ids, a toriving water-p wer aad 
tailroad town of 1,000 inhabitants in Mimnehaba 
@ounty, Southeastern Dakota. 
£16-4t 8 O. GIDDINGS, Romeo, Mich. 


MAB EBIARNE ea PE | 


j10-s 























The Shortest & Mo t Direct Route from 
DETROIT 
to Adrian, Auburn, Fort Wayne, Peru, Tndianap 
olis, Louisville and points south; 
Lafayette, Danville, Decatur, Springfield, St. 


Lonis, Kan-as City, and points weet 
and Southwest. 


CHICAGO 
and points in the Northwest. 


Two solid trains daily between Detroit and Chi- 
cago, Detroit and Indianapolis, Detroit and St, 
ouis. 


Calitornia Excursion Bureau. 


A fu)l line of Round Trip Tickets to all land 
points in Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas ano Texas, 
4. F. WOLFSCHL:GER, 
Ticket «gent, Detroit. 
W. H. KNIGHT, 
F. CHANDLER, Commercial Ag’t, Detroit, 
G. P. & T. ag’t, St. Louis, Mo. 


MATTHEW 


Hand Cuitivator, 
Wheel Hoe, 
SINGLE OR COMBINED. 





’ SEED 
DRILL. 





Admitted by leading Seedsmen ond Market Garden 


ers everywhere to be the most perfect and reliabie 
implements in use for planting and cultivating gare 


den crops. Beware of cheap Imitations! Inquire t@ 
the genuine machines which are made only by- Fi 


T. B. EVERETT & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Send for circulars, giving latest prices ow improvements. 
19-6t 


KNA 








PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone Touch Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
No, 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





J Ae MANN, Kalamazoo, Mic al, 
© Live Stock and Real Estate Auctioneer. Saies 
made in any part of the United tates ana Cana- 
Terms reasonable, and made known on ap: 
né¢-tf-8tp 
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